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SINGHI JAIN SERIES 

[A Short History Of The Series] 

Babu S'ri Dalchandji Singhi, in whose sacred memory the present 
Series is inaugurated by his son, Eabu S'ri Bahadur Siughji Singhi was 
born in Azimganj ( Murshidabad) in the Vikrama Samvat 1921 ( 1865 a, d.), 
and died in Calcutta on the 30th December, 1927. The Singhi family of 
Azimganj occupies almost the foremost rank among the few hundred Jaina 
families which migrated to Bengal from Rajputana in the latter part of the 
17th century and took their domicile in the district of Murshidabad. The 
family rose to its present position and prominence chiefly through the energy 
and enterprise of that self-made man, Babu Dalchandji Singhi. 

Owing to financial diflBculties, Dalchandji Singhi had abruptly to cut 
short his educational career and join the family business at the early age of 
14. The family had been carrying on business in the name of Messrs 
Hurisingh Nehalchand for a long time though, in those days, it was not at 
all a prominent firm. But having taken the reins of the firm in his own 
hands, Babu Dalchandji developed it- on a very large scale; and it was 
mainly through his business acumen, industry, perseverance and honesty that 
this comparatively unknown firm of “Hurisingh Nehalchand” came to be 
reckoned as the foremost jute concern with branches in almost all the impor- 
tant jute centres of Bengal. The fruits of Dalchandji Singhi’s toils were 
immense, and the reputation of the firm in coiiimercial circles was indeed 
unique. 

Having thus brought his jute business to the most flourishing condi- 
tion, Babu Dalchandji Singhi diverted his attention to the mineral resources 
of India and spent many lacs of rupees in prospecting the coal fields of Korea 
State (C. P.), limestone deposits of Sakti State and Akaltara, and the bauxite 
deposits of Belgaum and Sawantwadi and Ichalkaranji States. His scheme 
for the Hiranyakeshi Hydro-Electric Project and manufacture of aluminium 
from bauxite ores, the first of its kind in India, is yet to be developed. His 
mining firm, Messrs Dalchand Bahadur Singh is reputed to be one of the 
foremost colliery proprietors in India. While so engaged in manifold 
business, he also acquired and possessed vast Zamindary estates spreading over 
the districts of 24-Perganas, Rangpur, Purnea, Maldah, etc. 

But the' fame of Babu Dalchandji Singhi was not confined to his 
unique position in commercial circles. He was equally well-known for his 
liberality and large-heartedness, though he always fought shy of publicity 
attached to charitable acts and often remained anonymous while feeding the 
needy and patronizing the poor. A few instances of his liberality are 
given below. 
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When Mahatina d’aild.M personally visited his place in 1926, for a 
contribution to the Chittaranjan Seva Sadan, Babu Dalchandji Singhi gladly 
handed over to him a purse of Rs. 10,000. 

His War contribution consisted in his purchasing War Bonds to the 
value of Rs. 3,00,000; and his contribution, at the Red Cross Sales, held in 
March 1917) under the patronage of H. E. Lord Carmichael on Government 
House grounds, Calcutta, amounted to approximately Rs. 21,000, in which he 
paid Rs. 10,000 for one bale of jute which he had himself contributed. His 
anonymous donations are stated to have amounted to more than one lac of 
rupees., 

In his private life Babu Dalchandji Singhi was a man of extremely 
simple and unostentatious habits. Plain living and high thinking was his 
ideal. Although he had been denied a long academic career, his knowledge, 
erudition and intellectual endowments were of a very high order indeed. 
His private studies were vast and constant. His attitude towards life and the 
world was intensely religious, and yet he held very liberal views and had 
made a synthetic study of the teachings of all religions. He was also well- 
versed in the Yoga darsana. During the latter part of his life he spent his 
days mostly in pilgrimage and meditation. Noted throughout the district 
and outside for his devoutness, kindness and piety, he is remembered even 
now as a pride of the Jaina community. 

During the last days of his life, Babu Dalchandji Singhi cherished a 
strong desire to do something towards encouraging research in important 
works of Jaina literature and publishing their editions scientifically and 
critically prepared by eminent scholars. But fate had decreed otherwise; 
and before this purpose of his could become a reality, he expired. 

However, Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi, worthy son of the worthy 
father, in order to fulfil the noble wish of the late Dalchandji Singhi, 
continued to help institutions like the Jaina Pustaka Pracaraka Mandala, 
Agra ; the Jaina Gurukula, Palitana ; the Jaina Vidyabhavana, Udaipur, etc. ; 
and also patronized many individual scholars engaged in the publication of 
Jaina literature. Besides, with a view to establishing an independent 
memorial foundation to perpetuate the memory of his father, he consulted our 
common friend, Pandit Sri Sukhlalji, Professor of Jainism in the Benares 
Hindu University, an unrivalled scholar of Jaina Philosophy, vpho had also 
come in close contact, with the late Babu Dalchandji Singhi,. and whom the 
latter had always held in very high esteem. In the meanwhile, Babu Bahadur 
Singhji Singhi incidentally met the late Poet, Rabindtauaith Tagore, and 
learnt of his desire to get a chair of Jaina studies established in the Vi^va- 
Bbtfati, Santiniketan. Out of his respect for the Poet, Babu S'ri Bahadur 
Singhji readily agreed to found the chair (provisionally for three years) in 
revered memory of his dear father, and invited me to take charge of the same. 
I accepted the ol^r very wiUingly> and felt thankful for the opportunity of 


spending even a few years in the cultural and inspiring atnioiphere of 
Vilva-Bharatl, the grand creation of the great Poet Rabindranath. 

During the period of 10 years of my principalship of the Gujarat 
Puratattva Mandir, Ahmedabad, and even before that period, I had begun 
collecting materials of historical and philological importance, and of folk-lore 
etc., which had been lying hidden in the great Jaina Bhandars of Patan, 
Ahmedabad, Baroda, Cambay, etc. I induced my noble friend Babu Bahadur 
Singhji Singhi, also to start a Series which would publish works dealing with 
the vast materials in my possession, and also with other allied important 
Jaina texts and studies prepared on the most modern scientific methods. 
Hence the inauguration of the present Singhi Jaina Series. 

Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi is himself a great connoisseur and 
patron of art and culture. He has an unbounded interest in creative 
researches in antiquities, and has a very good collection of rare and historic 
paintings, manuscripts, coins, books, and jewellery. On many occasions the 
organisers of various exhibitions throughout India have had to call upon him 
for loan of his art collection; and he has gladly responded to their requests 
without fail. In 1931 he was the recipient of a gold medal from the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan as a mark of appreciation of his unique collection. He is a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts (London); a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Banglya Sahitya Parisat, the Indian Research Institute, 
and many other similar institutions. He is also one of the Founder-members 
of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. He was one of the prominent 
working members of the Executive body of the “All-India Exhibition of 
Indian Architecture and Allied Arts and Crafts” held in Calcutta in 
February, 1935. 

Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi is, a prominent leader of the 
Swetambar Jaina community. He was elected President of the Jaina 
Swetambar Conference held in Bombay in 1926. He is also connected 
with many other Jaina conferences and institutions either as president, 
patron or trustee. 

Though thus a leading figure in the Jaina community, Babu Bahadur 
Singhji Singhi has always maintained a truly national and non-sectarian spirit 
and helped also many institutions which are outside the Jain fold. For 
example, he has donated Rs. 12,500 for constructing a building at Allahabad 
for the Hindi Sahitya Parishat. In fact his generosity knows no distinction 
of caste or creed. 

Really speaking, he does not in the least hanker after name and 
fame even though he is a multi-millionaire and a big Zamindar, and even 
though he is a man of superior intellect and energy. He is by nature 
taciturn and a lover of solitude. Art and literature are the pursuits 
of his choice. He is very fond of seeing and collecting rare and invaluable 


specimens of ancient sculpture, painting, coins, copperplates, inscriptions, 
manuscripts etc. He spends all his spare time in seeing and examining 
the rarities which he has collected in his room as well as in reading. 
He is seldom seen outside and he rarely mixes with society and friendly 
circles. Wealthy persons like himself usually have a number of fads and 
hobbies such as seeing the games and races, visiting clubs, undertaking 
pleasure trips etc., and they spend enormously over them, but Singhiji has 
none of these habits. Even the managers of his colliery and zamindari travel 
in first class while he, the master, travels mostly in the second class. Instead 
of wasting money on such things, he spends large sums on collecting ancient 
things and valuable curios and on the preservation and publication ofimportant 
literature. Donations to institutions and charities to individuals are, by him, 
for the most part given anonymously. I know it from my own experience that 
these gifts, donations and charities reach a very high figure at the end of every 
year. But he is so modest that on his being requested so often by me he 
did not show the least inclination to part with the names and whereabouts 
of the individuals and institutions that were the recipients of such financial 
aid from him. By chance I came to know of a very recent example, just now, 
indicative of this characteristic of his nature. Last year he shifted, like 
other innumerable inhabitants of Calcutta, his headquarters to Azimganj 
(Dist. Murshidabad) when the fear of the Japanese invasion was looming 
large, and decided to stay there with his whole family during war time. 
Taking into consideration the present grievous condition of the country as 
well as the excessive scarcity of the grains in Bengal, he had stocked 
grains in large quantities with a view to distributing them gratis according 
to his capacity. Thereafter the problem of food became rather more serious 
and at present the prices have risen inconceivably high. Babu Bahadur 
Singhji Singhi could have earned four to five lacs of rupees if he had, like 
many other miserly merchants, sold oflF the hoarded lot of grains, taking 
undue advantage of the prevailing conditions. But he resisted the tempta* 
tions, and has been daily distributing freely the grains among thousands of 
poor people who shower blessings on him; and he enjoys a deep self-satisfa- 
ction. This is the most recent example that puts us in adequate knowledge 
of his silent munificence. Really he is a very silent and solid worker and he 
has no desire to take active part in any controversies, social or political, 
though he has sufficient fitness and energy to do so. Still however he is 
skilful enough to do what is proper at the particular time. The following 
incident will best illustrate this statement. It was in the fitness of things that 
a wealthy multi-millionaire like him should give an appropriate contribution 
in the war funds. With this view he arranged in the second week of 
December, 1941, an attractive show, styled Singhi Park Mela in the garden 
of his residential place atCalcutta in which all the local people and officers of 
name and fame, including the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Arthur Herbert 
and lady Herbert as well as the Commander-in-chief ( now the Governor- ■ 
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General) Viscount Wavell, had also taken part with enthusiasm. This show 
fetched thousands of rupees which were considered substantial financial 
help to the war funds. ; ; 

■ ■ * ■ -■■■■: ■ ■ 

The series was started, as mentiQned above, in 1931 a. d. when I 
worked as a Founder-Director of the Singhi Jain Chair in Visvabhgxatl at 
Shantiniketan, at Singhiji’s request. It was, then, our aspiration to put the 
Singhi Jain Chair and the Singhi Jain Series on a permanent basis and to 
create a centre at Vidvabharatl for the the studies of Jain cult in deference 
to the wishes of the late Poet Rabindranath Tagore. But unfortunately I 
was forced to leave this very inspiring and holy place on account of 
unfavourable clirnatic conditions etc. which I had to face during my stay 
of about four years there. I shifted, therefore, from Vi^vabharatl to 
Ahmedabad where I had formerly resided and worked in those glorious 
days when the Gujarat Vidyapith and the Puratattva Mandir had been 
established as apart of the movement for national awakening and cultural 
regeneration, I went there in the hope that the reminiscences of those 
days and the proximity of those places would Sjerye as sources of inspiration 
in my literary pursuits. 

In the intervening period the activity of the Puratattva Mandir 
had languished and along with the arrest of its many scholar- workers 
the vast, precious collection of books also was confiscated and placed 
in custody by the British Government. After some years when it was 
refurnedit lay unadored, like images, without its worshippers in the 
Mandir. My old friends and colleagues of the Puratattva Mandir and the 
Vidyapith had, like myself, taken to different pursuits at different places. 
When some of them, namely, Prof. R. C. Parikh (who is, at present, the 
Director of the Postgraduate and Research Departments of the Gujarat 
Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad ), Prof. R. V. Pathak ( who is, at present, 
the Vice-Principal of the S. L, D, Arts College, Ahmedabad), Pandit 
Sukhlalji (who is the Head of the Department of Jain Studies in the Hindu 
University, at Benares) and myself occasionally met, we all revived our 
old sweet memories of the Vidyapith and the Puratattva Mandir, and of 
also the possibility of a regeneration of the Mandir or of the establishment 
of another similar institution at Ahmedabad and enjoyed in dreaming dreams 
of schemes of such institutions. 

During this period mj aim of life had centred round the Singhi 
Jain Series and I devoted every iota of my energy to its development 
and progress. 

In June, 1938, I received, to my agreeable surprise, a letter from 
Sri K* M. Munshi , ( who was, then,: the Home Minister of the _ Congress. 



Ministry of the Bombay Presidency), my esteemed friend and the originator 
and the founder of the Bharatiya Yidy a Bhavan. In that letter he had 
.mentioned that Sheth Sri Mungalal Goenka had placed a liberal sum of two 
lacs of rupees at his disposal for the establishment of a good academic 
institution for Indological studies and he had asked me to come down to 
Bombay to discuss and prepare a scheme for that. Accordingly, I came here 
and saw Munshiji. Knowing that he had a fervent desire of founding at 
Bombay an institution of the type of the Puratattva Mandir, I was extremely 
delighted and I showed my eagerness to offer for that such services as might 
be possible for me. We, then, began to draft out a scheme and after 
some deliberations and exchange of ideas the outline of the Bharatiya Vidy a 
Bhavan was settled. Accordingly, on the auspicious full-moon day of the 
Efarttik of 1995 (V. S.) the opening ceremony of the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan took place amidst the clappings and rejoicings of a magnificent party 
which was arranged at the residence of Munshiji. The Bhavan has completed 
five years of its career on the last Karttiki full-moon day. The brilliant 
achievement and the wide publicity which the Bhavan has been able to 
secure in this short period of five years, bear eloquent testimony to the 
inexhaustible fund of energy and unsurpassed skill of Munshiji. As I am 
inseparably linked up with it from the very conception, I also feel the same 
amount of joy and interest at the Bhavan’s progress as Sri Munshiji, its 
Founder-President and therefore I have been always offering ray humble 
services in its various undertakings and activities. 

* 

On the other hand, the Singhi Jain Series is the principal aim 
of my remaining life and the results of my thinking, meditation, researches 
and writings have all been devoted to the development of the Series. As life 
passes on, the time of activity is also naturally shortened and therefore it is 
quite appropriate, now, for me to chalk out lines of its future programme and 
permanence. 

As Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi, the noble founder and the sole 
patron of the Series, has placed the whole responsibility of the Series on me 
from its inception, he has also the right to expect that more and more works 
may more speedily and splendidly be published. I have neither seen nor come 
across any other gentleman who can match with him as regards generosity 
and unbounded zeal for the revival of ancient literature. On the works of 
the Series he has spent through me more than 50,000 rupees till now. 
But he has not even once asked me, during this long period of a dozen 
years, as to how and for what works the amount was spent. Whenever 
the account was submitted to him, he did not ask for even the least information 
and sanctioned it casting merely a formal glance on the account sheets. 
But he discussed very minutely the details regarding things such as the paper, 
types, printing, binding, get-up, etc. as well as internal subjects like Preface 
and others, and occasionally gives useful suggetrions thereon with deep 


interest. His only desire being to see the publication of as many works 
as possible in his lifertime, he is always ready to spend as much, after it, as 
required. He does not labour under a delusion that the things should be 
done in this or that way when he is no more. 

As these were his ideas and desires concerning the Series and as every 
day that passes leaves me all the more convinced of the fickleness of my 
advanced life too, it was imperative for us to draw out a scheme for its future 
programme and management. Just at this time a desire dawned in the heart 
of S'ri Munshiji, to the effect that if the Singhi Jain Series be associated with 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, both the institutions would not only be admirably 
progressing but the Series would get permanence and the Bhavan, unique 
honour and fame by its hereby becoming an important centre for the studies 
of Jain culture and the publication of Jain literature. This well-intentioned 
desire of Munshiji was much liked by me and I conveyed it in a proper form 
to Singhiji who is, besides being a Founder-Member of the Bhavan, also 
an intimate friend of Munshiji since long. Eventually he welcomed this 
idea of Munshiji. I also came to a final decision of associating the Series with 
the Bhavan, having consulted my most sincere friend, life-long companion 
and co-worker, Pt. Sukhlalji, who is a well-wisher and an active inspirer 
of the Series, and who is also an esteemed friend of Babu Bahadur Singhji. 
Luckily we all four met in Bombay in the bright half of the last Vai^akh 
and on one auspicious day we all sat together and unanimously resolved, 
at the residence of Munshiji, to entrust the Series to the Bhavan. 

According to that resolution, the publication of the Series is now 
under the management of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and the office of the 
Series is also permanently located in the building of the Bhavan. 

* 

In addition to transferring all sorts of copyright of the Series, 
Singhiji has also donated a liberal sum of Rs. 10,000 which will be spent on 
erecting a hall, to be named after him, in a prominent place in the Bhavan. 
In appreciation of this generous donation of Singhiji, the Bhavan has also 
resolved to style permanently the Department of Jain Studies as the ^‘SingM 
Jain S’dstra S'ik&djpllih” , 

* : 

Thus the Singhi Jain Series, which is the fruit of the enlightened 
liberality of Babu Bahadur Singhji Singhi, is flourishing under the manage- 
ment of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and contributing to the advancement of 

in all their aspects. 

yULY 1. 1943 
BharatIva Vidya Bhavan, 

BOMBAY. 


JINA VIJAYA MUNI 
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PREFACE 


# 

A LMOST from childhood, I had an aptitude for hea, ring and knowing' the 
jCX Puranie and Epic stories. When I was fourteen-fifteen, and could 
read a bit, I became a pupil of a monk of the Sthanakavtlsi sect of the 
Jaina Svetambara community. Born in a Rajput family devoted to Siva and 
Visiiu, and brought up under the influence of Hindu samskaras in my,' 
childhood, quite instinctively I looked upon Rama and Krsna as the divinity 
and addressed Siva as the Paramesvara. A gradual change came on me after 
ray becoming a Jaina monk. The monks, according to their religious prescri- 
ptions, visit different places and preach religious and ethical j)rincipies to 
their audience by narrating stories. The Jainas in villages are not quite 
conversant with the ideology and principles of their religion ; and ordinarily 
they are accustomed to listen to the various topics of the Mahabharata, 
Ramayana, Bhagavata etc. which are commonly popular with the orthodox 
Hindu community. Being a minor community, the Jainas, on many occasions, 
it is quite natural, are influenced by the samskaras and ideas of the other 
Hindus who form an overwhelmingly majority community with dominating 
social position. To guard against such an influence and to confirm them in 
the Jaina faith, the Jaina monks often criticise the inconsistent and unnatural 
details of the Puranas, Mahabharata, Ramayana etc. in the presence of their 
Sravakas whom they want to convince about the hollowness of Vedic and 
Puranie tales and whose faith in Jainism they want to nourish by didactic tales 
and religious sermons. Literary example, as we know, is a powerful instru- 
ment for the moulding of character. To impress on the mind of the masses the 
specific ethical and religious principles, the religious teachers and preachers, 
all over the world and from times immemorial, have used the legends and tales 
which provide the hearers with examples and principles which they can easily 
follow. The J aina monks are in no way an exception. 

After attending such sermons of Jaina monks, my instinctive inclinations 
were being gradually changed, and my attachment for Jaina traditions and 
tales became deeper and deeper. As a rule, the Sthanakavasi monks possessed 
no liking, worth noting, for the study of any branch of literature. They were 
least acquainted with Sanskrit and Prakrit languages, nor did they care 
to study them. They had, consequently, no idea of the vast and varied 
..heritage of Jaina literature enriched by the jcemarkable contributions of 
.eminent Svetambara and Digambaira, authors, At the most, they con- 
versant with and repeatedly read a few late, vey^^cular texts such as jphalc}^ 
sagm'a and Dhanya^alihhcidra-caiipai.whiQh are of quite ordinary merits, Alter 
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reading a couple of such texts, my desire for reading many more such stories 
went on increasing, but they were not then available to me. 

A couple of years after my initiation into the order, I happened to go to 
XJj j ain with my teacher and other brother monks . In the Dharma-sthanaka there , 
among the Sastras coUeeted by the ancestor monks of my teacher, I chanced to 
see certain Mss. of Balavabodha paraphrases on some Sutras and Kathanakas. 
It was for the first time in my life that I saw there the Mss. of the Bhmanahhdnu- 
ccmta-Baldvabodha Dhurtahliymoi-Bdlmabodha. At that stage I could not 
read their script, nor could I understand their language, with ease ; still, after 
strenuous efforts and repeated reading, I could manage to grasp the contents 
of the Bhuvanabhanucarita-Balavabodha. I liked it immensely, and I men- 
tioned it to my Teacher. He grew angry with me ; he at once snatched away 
the Ms. from me, and quietly put it in the box as before. I came to know, 
later on, that my Teacher had heard that the Carita contained references to 
the worship of Jaina temples and of images of Jina : of course, my Teacher had 
never read it himself. His intention was that a raw mind like that of myself 
should not be influenced by such stories that did not conform to the accepted 
creed of the Sthanakavasi Sampradaya. Fascinated by its very title, he, 
however, kept with himself and began reading the Dhurtakhyaua-Balavabodha. 
He finished it in a couple of days, and also recommended it to me that 
it contained nice stories which are quite useful for sermons. He had read 
it for the first time ; and under his advice I began to read it zealously and 
respectfully. I read it so often, and mastered its contents so thoroughly, as if 
it was a text book for some examination. The Ms. furnished no details 
about its author and date ; nor did I possess any curiosity to know these things 
at that time : my mental horizon was not wide enough for such an enquiry. 
When we left that place after the Gaturmasa, the Ms. was put in its box ; 
that must be, if I remember right, during the rainy season of 1905. That is 
how, quite indirectly and accidentally, I came to be acquainted, during my 
student-life, with the Dhurtakhyana of Haribhadra. 

Later on, after some 8 or 10 years, as a monk of the Svetambara Mixrti- 
pujaka Saihpradaya, I had the good fortune of inspecting the Jaina Bhajoidara 
at Patan. In the meantime I studied Sanskrit and Prakrit ; and my zest for 
perviewing the rich and varied range of Jaina literature was increasing. The 
Mss. on which the present edition of the Dhurtakhyana is based were first seen 
by me at this time. After studying more about the work and its authors, I 
desired that this work should be printed and published. When this desire occur- 
red to me, I never dreamt, being quite aware of my ability then, that some 
day in the future I would have the opportunity of editing it. After some 
more years of study my mastery of Prakrit, increased; and at the suggestion 
of my scholar-friend, the late lamented 0. D. Dalai, the original organiser 
of the Gaikwad Oriental Series, I began to edit the Kumarapala-pratibodha of 
Somaprabhacarya for that Series from a single palm-leaf Ms, found in the Patan 
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Bha^dara. Since then I earnestly hoped for an opportunity to edit the 
Bhixrtakhyana. 

It was in 1931, at Santiniketana, that the idea of the Sihghi Jaina 
Grranthamala was conceived; and along with many other Sanskrit and Prakrit 
works, I decided to include the Dhiirtakhyana also in the Mala. The Mss. of it, 
seen by me many years back at Patan, were procured; and the press copy was 
prepared. But as my hands were fully occupied with many a book in the 
press, its printing could not be begun till as late as 1941. The Patan Mss. were 
lying with me for years together; and when the eminent organiser of the 
Patan Bhandaras, Muniraj Sri Puny avijayaji, specially pressed me to return the 
Mss., the happy moment of beginning its printing arrived. Consequently, today 
I feel happy to see that I am able to present this work to the scholarly world 
as the 19th volume of the Singhi Jaina Granthamala. 

My original plan was to present the Prakrit text, to give a Hindi or 
Gujarati translation, and to reproduce, in an appendix, the various relevant 
extracts from the Mahabharata, Ramayana and Puranas. In fact, some excer- 
pts were collected too. In the meanwhile, an old and independent Ms. of 
Sahghatilaka’s Sanskrit Version of the Dhurtakhyana also was found at Patan; 
and I was tempted to include that also in this edition. When the Prakrit and 
Sanskrit texts were printed, I learnt that there is a Ms. of the Gujarati 
Balavabodha of the Dhu. in the Govt, collection of Mss. deposited at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. I got the Ms. and inspected 
it. Finding that the study of its language would be of special importance in 
grasping the earlier phases of Gujarati and western Rajasthani, I thought it 
proper to put that also in this Volume. Thus we have, in this edition, the 
critical text of the original Prakrit Dhurtakhyana of Haribhadrasuri of the 
8th century, then the metrical Sanskrit version of the same by Sanghatilaka of 
the 15th century, and also an anonymous rendering in the Lokabha§a of the 
16th or Ifth century. 

# 

I intended in the beginning to write an Introduction in Hindi or 
Gujarati, giving some details about Haribhadra’s date and the contents of this 
work. But when I learnt that this book was prescribed by the University of 
Bombay in the B. A. course for ArdhamagadhI, I thought that the edition 
should contain a thorough study of the work for the benefit of students for 
whom it was being prescribed. With this idea in mind, I requested my 
learned friend Dr. A. N. Upadhye, whose study in this connection is both deep 
and wide, to contribute a critical essay on the Dhurtakhyana for tViiH 
volume. In connection with his original paper on the Apabhramsa Dharma- 
parik^a which was submitted to the All-India Oriental Conference, Hyderabad, 
and of which he sent to me an advance copy, he had already made a close study 
of the Dhurtakhyana. It was very kind of him that he willingly and 
readily acceeded to my request. Though he was occupied with editing 
various important works, within fi comparatively short time, he sent to me 
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quite an original, thorough, critical and elaborate Essay on the' Dhurtahhyana 
which forms a most important and valuable part of this volume. In his 
learned dissertation, Dr. Upadhye has made a searching study of the different 
aspects of the Dhurtakhyana with remarkable penetration and judiciousness, 
lam not aware of any such substantial contribution on this subject by any 
other scholar. 

Dr. Upadhye has not, however, discussed in his essay any details about 
the life, date, and works of Haribhadrasuri ; he left them to me. Some 
twenty-five years back, the date of Haribhadrasuri had becoine a point for 
difference of opinion and dispute between European and Indian scholars. 
After reaching a decision in this matter, in the light of various fresh materials, 
especially the specific reference in the Kuvalayamdid of Uddyotanasuri, I 
presented to the First AU-India Oriental Conference, Poona (1919), an essay in 
Smshrit, ‘ Haribhcidracdryasya Samayct-nirnayah’ in which I definitely proved 
that Haribhadra flourished at the close of the 8th century and at the beginning 
of the 9th century of the Vikrama era. That great German Orientalist, the 
late lamented Dr. Hermann Jacobi, had discussed this topic thoroughly and with 
remarkable originality ; and he could be looked upon as an authority on the 
subject. "When he read my paper, with typical impartiality he relinquished 
his earlier view and wholly accepted my conclusion ; and that was a great 
encouragement to me. In the Introduction to his monmnental edition of the 
Samaraiccakaha, published in the Bibliotheca Indica, No. 169, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1926, he has presented a valuable and learned discussion about the 
date, life and works of Haribhadrasuri ; and therein he has accepted the date 
of Haribhadra proposed by me and stated the same as an indisputable fact. 
I am not aware of any other article than this which concisely presents the 
requisite details about Haribhadra : his date, life and works. The time has 
not come to add anything specially new ; so I thought it proper to give in this 
Volume the relevant j)ortion of Dr. Jacobi’s Introduction of the Samaraiccakaha. 

al.; 

The following Mss. have been used for the edition of Dhurtakhyana in 
Prakrit, Sanskrit and Old-Gujarati. 

Prakrit Text 

A = This was procured from the Samgha Bhandara of Patan. It contains 
eight folios, measuring 11|- by inches, of thin and strong indigenous 
paper, and written on both sides. On each page there are 16-17 lines. 
The hand-writing is dear and beautiful. One inch square unwritten, 
space is left in the centre cff the page. A print of the halftcme Idodk. 
of the last page of it is given herewith. 

B ® This dso belongs to the Sadigha Bhandara at PStam It doiataiSs I I 
folios measurihg lOf by 4| iadh'ds, with 15-‘i 6 lihes on dadi p'sgd; ahd 
‘ its general obiditidff • is tM afeSm# m that of Ms. A*. 
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These two Mss. metitioii neither the name of the writer nor the date of 
writing. Bnt from the general agpearanee, it seems that they might have 
been written at the close of the 16th century of the Vikrama era. 

G = Besides the two above Mss., I got a modern Ms. from the Jnana 
Bhandara of Baroda. In all probability it is copied from Ms. A of 
Patan, described above. The copyist has not rightly understood the 
old script; and he has often written it for q, q for q, for it, h for. g. 
"With such mistakes the text has become quite corrupt. The readings of 
this Ms. were not thought to be necessary, and hence they are not 
recorded. 

Sanskrit Text 

A s= This belongs to the Sarhgha Bhandara, Patau. It contains 7 folios. It 
is quite old, and perhaps belongs to the close of the 16th century of the 
Vikrama era. In some places it shows corrections. A print of the 
halftone block of its last page is given herewith. 

B = It is a modern Ms. from the Baroda Bhandfea; some of its various 
readings are duly recorded. Perhaps due to hurry the copyist has 
altogether omitted the numbering of the concluding verses on the last 
two pages. 

Gujarati Text 

A = This Ms. containing 20 folios was procured from the Vijayadharmasuri 
Jnana Bhandara, Agra. Prom the concluding remark, it is clear that it 
Was Avritten in Vikram Samvat 1758 by TarScanda, the pupil of- LakiSmfc 
canda of the Kharatara Gaccha, at UdayapUra;, in Bajputana. 

B = This belongs to the Govt. CoEectioh of Poona. It contains 17 folios. No 
information about the copyist etc. is available. Prom the languag^e, 
however, it looks somewhat older than- A. 

# 

In conclusion, I Avish to express my sincere thanks to my loving and learned 
friend, Dr. A. N. Upadhye. But for his Avilling and friendly cooperation, 
it Avould not have been possible for me to present this edition in such 
an attractive and appropriate form. 
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An appveeiation and opinion of 
Dr. MANOMOHAN GHOSH, m.a., ph. d., 'Kavyat^rtha^ 
Leeturer in Skt., Pkt,, and Modern Indian Languages, 

Post. Graduate Department, Calcutta University. 

Among the' many series of works on the culture of ancient 
and medieval India published during the last few years, the 
Singhi Jain Series occupies a very prominent place. Dealing 
mainly with varied Jain texts of which the general students of 
Indian History up till now have no clear idea but which can in 
many ways supplement their fragmentary knowledge of different 
aspects of the cultural life of pre-modern India, this series 
should be reckoned as one of the most important contributions to 
Indological studies of our times. Sixteen volumes which have 
been published in the series during its brief existence of 
thirteen years include no less than fourteen texts and two tran- 
slations. It is a pleasure to see that these texts edited with 
great diligence and the most careful scholarship belong to 
varying subjects like history, biography, logic, philosophy, 
poetry and folk-tales etc. Acarya Sri Jinavijaya Muni ji whose 
name is a guarantee to the worth and accuracy of any publication, 
be it in Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhramsa or similar language, is 
the general editor of the series and is mainly responsible for 
its remarkable success. Hence it is needless to discuss in- 
dividually the merits of works published. Of the published 
works no less than seven have been edited by Muni Sri Jina- 
vijayaji himself and among his colleagues he has wellknown and 
able scholars like Pandit Sukhlalji and Dr. A. N. Upadhye, who 
have edited some of the publications in the series. 

A review of the names of more than forty works which are 
either in the press or under preparation for the series will 
convince any student of Indology of the various aspects of its 
worth and usefulness . The excellent printing and get up of the 
volumes already published very pleasantly turn our attention 
to the princely munificence of Sriman Bahadur Singh Singhi of 
Calcutta and Murshidabad (Bengal) who founded the series in 
memory of his late father Shri Dalchandji Singhi. The general 
editor as well as the founder of the series are to be very sin- 
cerely congratulated on their highly valuable publications. 
It is our very earnest wish that the series may continue un- 
interruptedly with uniform success , 

( Sd . ) Dr . Manomohan Gho sh . 
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. HAMBHADRA^S AGE, LIFE AND WORKS V 

BY 

Dr. HERMANN JACOBI . 

1. Haribhadra's Age. 

The death of Haribhadra, the author of the Samaraicea-Kahi, is placed hy Jaina 
tradition, which in this particular can be traced to the beginning of the 13th century A. D., in 
• Yikrama samvat 585 or Vira samvat 1055, corresponding to ,529 A. This date, however,' 
was recognised to be wrong, ^ since Haribhadra was acquainted with the philosophy of 
Dharmakirti who flourished about 660 A. D. The discussion at that time turned on the 
following point, Siddharsi who finished the Upamitibhavaprapanca Katha on the 1st May, 
906 A, D,, calls, in the Pras'asti of tihat work, Haribhadra his dIumnabodhaJcaro 
Now the question arose whether Haribhadra was actually Siddharsi's teacher of the Sacred 
Law, or his Parampardgimi; in this investigation I took what eventually turned out the 
wrong side of the question,® Meanwhile the Jainas had been publishing a number of Hari- 
bhadra's works which were found to contain many interesting details.^ But the evidence 
that finally settled the question of Haribhadra's age, was not furnished by any of his own 
works, but by the Kuvalayamala, a Prakrit poem by IJddyotana, which he finished on the 
last day but one of the S'aka year 700,^ equal to the 2ist March, 779 A. D. In the Pras'asti of 

1 At the end of an old MS. in Jesulmer of Haribhadra’s Laghiaksetrasamasavrtti the 
date of the completion of this work is given in two verses as Vikrama 585, Jye^tha 
su-di 5, Friday, Pu§ya nak^atra; this corresponds to either Tuesday, 9th May 528 
A.D., or Saturday, 28th April 629 A.D. In the first case the naksatra was Pu^ya, 
in the second Punarvasu. As the week-day comes out wrong in both cases, the 
date must be considered spurious. The naksatra carries less weight, because for 
every day of the lunar year the choice generally lies between three naksatras only 
which may be ascertained beforehand. 

2 See my edition of the TJpamitibhavaprapafica Kath§ (Bibl. Ind) preface p« viii f. 

3 L. c. p. VI. . 

4 A full statement of all particulars about Haribhadra’s works, their commentators and 
the latters’ dates is furnished by Muni Kalyanavijaya in the preface {granihaMm^ 
paricaga ) to his edition of Haribhadra’s Dharmasamgrahinf, Devendra L^lbh§.fs 
Jainapustakoddhara No. 42, Bombay, 1918. 

5 i, e. Caitra ba-di 14. This date is interesting from the point 
of view of the calendar. As the Caitradi-year invariably begins with the ^uklapakfa 
of Oaitra, the date in question would seem to be recorded according to puT<)Q>imantm 
scheme in which the dark fortnight the bright one. But as Kieihorn (Ind. 
Ant. 1896 p. 271 f ) has shown from dates in inscriptions that in connection with ^aka 
years almost always amanta months are used, the prima facie interpretation of our 
date becomes extremely doubtful. In the year under consideration however there 
was an adhiha Caitra which precedes the nija month | therefore in this case udhiha 
Caitra ba-di 14 is the last day but one of the preceding year, if the year began with 
mj(^ Oaitra, as it ought to do, since the new moon initiating true Caitra immediately 
preceded by Me^asamkranti. I, therefore, believe that Swamikannu Pillafs assertion 
( Indian Kphemeris Yol. I, part I, p. 65 ), ‘‘when there is an adhika Caitra that begins 
the year”, applies only to modern Usage. 
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his work Uddyotana mentions Haribhadra as his teacher in philosophy, praising him as the 
author of a great many books; the latter statement puts it beyond doubt that the great 
Haribhadra is the person intended.^ The first who rightly understood the passage in ciuestion 
and recognised its chronological bearing, was MuMraj Shri Jinavijaya. In his article “The 
date of Haribhadrasuri/’ read at the First .Oriental Conference, November 1919, Poona, and 
published under the title “S'ri Haribhadracaryasya Samayanirnayah” in the Jaina Sahitya-' 
sams'odhaka Granthamaia, Poona, he discusses the whole question, examines the evidence^ 
and puts his case in the clearest light. The following, remax'ks are chiefly based on his paper. 

We cannot make out from Uddyot ana's remark whether Haribhadra was still alive 
or not, when it was written; some twenty or thirty years before that date, however, lie must 
have been actually teaching Uddyotana. 'We may, therefore,, take that epoch, say, 760 A, 1). 
or later, as the time of his literary activity, which eonsidering the extraordinary number of 
^rmharcmas he wrote must have extended over twenty years at least. He quotes many 
authors, Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Jaina ; a list of them containing thirty names has been 
drawn up by Jinavijaya, 1. a, p, 11. From among them the following may be mentioned as 
interesting from a chronological point of view: Dignaga, Dharmakirti, Bhartrhari (author of 
the Yakyapadiya, about 650 A. H.), and Kupiarila. Haribhadira quotes, in his Yivarana of 
the Nandisutra, several passages from the Ctrni of that Sutra by Jinadasagani-mahattara 
without mentioning his name. The Oimii was finished in the Saka-year 598 = 677 A. D.- To 
about the same time belongs Siddhasenadivakara whom Haribhadra quotes; for he uses, no 
doubt, Dharmakirti/ though he does not name him. We thus see that Haribhadra quoted 
many of the celebrities who flourished in the century preceding his own. On the other hand 
he does not quote S'ankara who x'ose so high above aU . his contemporaries that Haribhadra 
could not liave ignored him if he . had lived at or after his time. We, therefore, conclude that 
the tradition of S'arikara’s school is right, or at least not far wrong, in placing his life in 
788-820 A. D. Nor does Haribhadra, as Jinavijaya states (I a, p. 13), discuss the Maya- 
vada. He knows the Advaitavada, and refutes two or three different branches of it in his 
S'^travarttasamuccaya YIII, 1 ff,® but none of them can be identified with the Mayavada. 

1 The passage in which Haribhadra is referred to is corrupt as is shown by the metre. 

In the MS^ of the .Deccan College, the only one that seems to be available, it runs 
thus : ^ ll Munlraj Jinavijaya has 

satisfactorily emended the text and supplied the missing syllables as follows : 

g¥; '^^he first pada is 

connected with the preceding verse which eulogises Uddyotana's teacher Yira* 
bhadra; and the following verse names his father Yate^vara who was a Ksatriya 
and became a K^amasramaua. [It is interesting to note that my emendations have 
been lately confirmed by the readings of the Jessaimer Ms. — Jinavijaya.] 

2 Bharmakirti qualifies pratyaksa m ahhrdnta (and Dharmottara expressly says 

bhrdnta^ hy while Siddhasenadivakara in NyayS^vatara 5 ff claims 

ahhfmtOitd iot pratyahm as well as anumdna; similarly he extends the distinction of 
smrtha and pardrtha^ which properly applies to anumdna only, to pratyakm also, 
ibidem 12f. Apparently he thought to improve on Bharmakirti by a wholesale 
generalisation of nice distinctions 1 .He is difierent from Siddhasenagani the author 
of the Tattvartha-vrtti, because the latter quotes ad. II 26 from Haribhadra’s 
commentary on the Nandisutra, see Kalyanavijaya, i, c., p. 29 1 Haribhadra, therefore, 
intervenes between both Siddhasenas. It may be mentioned that the younger one 
quotes ad. I, 10 a verse by . Arya*Sidd.hasena, who may or may not be Siddhasena- 

3 We should like to know .more details about these early Yedant a schools than 

Haribhadra gives in the . work quoted in the perhaps he may have given 

them in his svopajfia-vrtti to the passage in question. But the vrtti is not 
available to me. 
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'Tliis fact is/o^^consldemble:: into since it proves' that , be'fore SAiikamtihe Mayriva^^ %Yas 
practically ' unknown outside, of the' circles; of Aupanisadasy.for it had, 'alimclj^'bee.n ' established 
by Gaudapida, the giirii' of S'aiikara's guru,' It is. not the intrinsic value' of a. system, or 
the originality of its teachings, that secured it notoriety throughout Iiidia, unless a great 
author and debater takes it up, systematically developes it in every detail, and successfully 
upholds it against all opponents. His ftiine then outshines that of the original thinker whose 
merit was apt to be overlooked^ 

2, Haribhadra’s Life. 

We know very little about Haribhadra from himself; all that Iis chooses to tell us is 
contained in the subscriptions to Iiis numerous works. From them wo collect the following 
information: ( 1 ) he obej^'ed the command of Jinabhata, an acaryti- of the Sitambaras (S'veta- 
mbaras);(2) he was the pupil of Acaiya Jinadatta, an ornament of the Vidyadhara kula 
( gaceha ) ; (3 ) he was a spiritual son of the nun yfikinlmahattara-. 

Some more facts are directly manifested by the works of Haribhadra : ( 4 ) the use, 
in the last verso of most of his works, of the word viraha, which may have reference to some 
event in his life; ( 5 ) his intimate knowledge not only of Jainism, but also of the teachings 
of the heterodox systems, evinced in his Anekantajayapataka and his Tika of this work, 
as well as by his writing a commentary on Dignaga’s Nyayapraves'a ; (6) his writing a 
great number of works. 

It goes without saying that the contemj)orarjes of Haribhadra knew a great deal 
more about his life than is contained in the above six items, but it is equally true that in oral 
tradition sober history is apt to be gradually changed into legend, a strange mixture of facts 
and Action, which we can separate from each other with some degTee of plausibility only in 
the simplest cases. Occasionally, however, tradition has stories of an entirely Actitious kind 
and originally unconnected with its hero. Thus, in the case in hand, curiosity was naturally 
excited, by point ( 4 ), to satisfy wdiich a tale full of miraculous and wholly incredible 
incidents is added in the legendary life of Haribhadra; it exceeds in length all remaining 
parts of the legends taken together; but no reference to it is made in the oldest accounts. 

Before analysing the traditions about Haribhadra's life, I enumerate the sources 
from which it is known. 

( a ) A short paragraph at the end of Municandra's Tika of Haribhadra’s Upades'a- 
padani; this [Tika was Anished in Vikrama Samvat 1174 = 1118 A. D,; the passage in question 
has been printed by Kalyanavijaya 1. c. p. 5a and Jinavijaya 1. c. p. 4, note 14. 

( 6 ) Eight gathas ( 52-59 ) in Jinadatta's Gauadharasardhas'ataka, written between 
Samvat 1169 and 1211 = 1112 — 1154 A. D. The text is edited in A. Weber, Verzeichniss der 
Sanskrit-iind Prakrit-Handscluiften, II p. 982 f. 

( c ) The ninth S'rnga of Prabhacandra’s Prabhavakacarita, Anished Samvat 
1334 = 1278 A. D. ( the name of the author is wrongly given as Candraprabha on the title of 
the N. S. edition, 1909). 

1 Thus the Bhvani-theory also seems to have been ignored until Anandavardhana 
composed the Dhvanyaloka, the commentary on the original treatise in Karikas 
by an unknown author, and thereby brought this theory to such prominence, 
that nearly all later writers on Alamkara have adopted it, I am, therefore, 
also persuaded that nihilistic and idealistic teachings which did exist in early 
Buddhism passed unnoticed by, and did not provoke the opposition, of Brahmanicai 
philosophers until Xagarjuna did for the fenyavada and Yasubandhu for the 
VijfianaYada, what long after them ^aAkara has done for the Mayavada. 

2 All the details stated above are given in the subscription of the fefyahita, his 
Tika of the Avasyakasutra ; in other places only one or other detail is mentioned, 

S 
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(d) EryaR'okliara’?^ Prabandhakosa/writte^^^ in sainmt 1405 = 18 A, D, I know 
only some oxtraete of this woi*k given by Kalyanavijaya 1. c, p. Sa, 24a* 

(e) Samabigam’B Vrtti 0 ^^ Ganadharasardha-s'ataka (see 5) finished sain vat 

1295 = 1239 A. D. / bccasioim to by Kalyanavijaya. An abrielgement of Sumatigain's 

narrative is given in the Laghiivrtti of Sarvarajagaui, see A. Weber, 1, a p. 988, 

■(/) Katkavi^^^^ BhadreVvara, date 'unknown; mentioned by Jinavijaya and'nbt 
otherwise known to me. 

I shall now discuss some -traditions about .particulars of Haribhadra's life which niay 
be iTgaKied as siibstaiitMly 

The birth place of Haribhach’a was, aceortling to a, o, d. e, ('itraktita. the ihudeiai 
Chitor. The ancient fort on the crest of the was the capital o!; ilewar from about the 
7th century till 15G9 when the seat of government was moved io ('‘laipur. Jlarildiadra 
probably lived in Chitor up to his initiation. But the scene of his later life as a monk seems 
to have been chiefly the neighbouring parts of Rajputana and the kingdom of Giizerat. In 
that country, he became the teacher of Uddjmtana^. Another indication of HaribhadraA 
activity in Giizerat is furnished bj"^ the annals of Jaina families; for according to Kal 3 miiavijaya 
(1. c. p. 7b ) they assert that Haribhadra organised the clan of the Porevals ( Poriivada, 
Pragvata ) and converted them to Jainism. Now we learn from the NeminMiacariu^ that the 
Poreval clan originated in Shlmala,"^ that a warlike member of this elan Nimaya, was 
induced bj^ Vanaraja ( 746 — 806 A. D. ) to settle in his new capital Anahillapataka, and that 
he there erected a temple of Rsabha for the Vidj^adhara-gaccha. Since Haribhadra, the 
organiser of the Poreval clan, belonged to the Yidj^^adharagacclia,” it is likely that that clan 
owed some sort of allegiance to that gaccha, whereof the statement in the Neminahacariu 
seems to furnish a proof. Although Haribhadra maj’^ have lived for the greater part of liis 
life in Giizerat and the adjoining States of Rajputtoa, yet his wanderings as a Yafci probably 
extended to far distant parts of India. Some hints about his knowledge of India may be 
gathered from the Samaraiceakaha, In this regard it is significant, that he does not laj^ the 
scene of anj^ of his tales in one of the renowned towns of the Deccan or Southern India, ^ but 
all towns that can be identified'^ are situated in Northern India, from Hastinapura to 
Tamralipta. He evinces a more intimate acquaintance with Eastern India between Ayodhjm- 

1 The phrase in e: S^ricitrah^dcalacTtldnivasm clearly refers to the ancient town 
on the hill. 

2 The verses 4 and 6 in tlio passage quoted from the Kuvaiayamala by Jinavijaya 
(i. c, p, 15 ) prove that IJddyotana belonged to a line of yatis that flourished 
in-Guzerat, 

3 See my edition of the ‘Sanatkumaraearitam’ in the Abhandlungen dOr Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaiten, Munchen, 1921, p. 152^ der Bayerisehon Arademie 
der Wissenschaften, Munchen, 192 1, p. 152, YIII-Y, and the additional not© 
on p, YI ib. 

4 The modern Bhinmal in the extreme south of Marvad, IJddyotanasuri 

, names the town Siribhiilamala, It was the capital of Guzerat before the foundation 

of Anahillapritaka by Yanaraja, the flrst of the Gapotkata or Gavacla kings* 

5 Por he calls his teacher Jinadatta an ornament of the YidySdharagaccha* According 
to the Harshanandanagani ( 1616 A, D, ) he was a metnber 6f Yrddhagaccha, 
see Kalyanavijaya* L o. p* lib* 

6 The cause of his want of acquaintance with Peninsular India was probably the 
circumstance that in his time there were few, if any, ^vetamhara communities 
south of the Tapti, 

7 Those in the fabulous country of Aparavideha, of course, do not concern us. 
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and Gampa^ ie tli 0 se..coiiBtries Bivlclhism was' still floiirisliing, and it is,,, therefore, , .possible 
that HariMiadra there, ,acq,iiired liis accurate knowledge of ■■Buddhist philosophy, -especially 
as taught by Dignaga and Dhariiiakirti. ' 

, , That Haribhadra Bmhman by caste is . stated in and implied in ,n, where 
he::dS'Said to, have been the :purohita of King Jitarl^ ■ Though there' is no- such,' statement in 
a and h, I have no doubt that it is For the learniiig peculiar to Haribhadra, apart 

from his, coinp^re'hensive,. knowledge of Jaina Lore, is-.of such a' kind as . was natural- with- a 
but c|uite esceptional in any other case, before Jain literature had received a new 
impulse from brahiiiaiiical science. Municandra (e) truly describes Haribhadra as one ^wlio 
had studied the eight graminarians, and was the leader of those whose understanding is 
hardened by the discussions connected with all philosophical systems.^ ^ It is chiefly due to 
Haribhadra, as will be explained in the next paragraph, that Sanskrit became the learned 
language of the S'vetambaras and replaced Prakrit" in several departments of their literature; 
he would, however, not have had this influence unless he was a perfect iiiaster of Sanskrit, 
an accomplishment which required the customary training of the Brafmimi. And as 
regards his mastery in philosophical discussion conducted in Sanskrit it is such that his 
Anekantajayapataka with Tika favourably compares with any philosophical work of the 
same age.^ It inay be added that the- story of Haribhadra’s conversion, the main features of 
which are already contained in our oldest source ( ), points also to the same conclusion, 
that he was a. i?'m/irr6an by cast^^ 

Haribhadra by, acknowledging the nun Yakinias his spiritual mother ( dhcmnato 
Y^Mnimcdudtcmlsiinu) unmistakably asciibes to her his conversion to the T-rue faith’, 
wdricli may be regarded as a second birth. How his conversion was brought about, has been 
recorded by tradition which, in this regard, ivS. probably substantially trustworthy. I shall 
first give an- abstract of the narrative about this part of Haribhadra s life in the Prabhavaka- 
carita ( IX, V. 4“-47 ), and discuss it afterwards. 

Haribhadra was purohita of King Jitari in the town of Citrakiita. He was so 
proud of his knowdedge, that he proclaimed that he would become the pupil of anyone whose 
proposition he could not understand, and this vow was engraved on a golden plate he wore 
on his belly (11 ). Once a inmt elephant having got loose and causing great havoc in the 
streets, Haribhadra fled before him and made his escape by climbing on a Jain temple, 
Thence he perceived the image of a Tirthakara whom he derided in a 'sloka ( vapur eva 
tc^jVacaste^ etc. ) ( 18 ). On the next day when he went home about midnight, he heard an 
old nun reciting a gatluv^ ( ccbJckiclugam Haripanagam, etc. ), wdiich utterly baffled his 
understanding. He asked her to explain its meaning, but she referred him to her guru 
(27), So he went to see him on the next morning. Passing on his way by the same 
temple he pronounced the same sloka ( vapwr em tam caste ) changing one word so that it 
redounded to a praise of Jina. There he saw Jinabhatasuri who promised to teach him after 
he had been initiated. Haribhadra consented, and acknpv/ledged mahaUani Jakini as his 


1 Kaljanavljaya 1. c. p. note. 

2 Apparently a fictitious name standing for Jitasatru, the usual name of tlio king 
in countless legends and stories of the Jainas, but never met with, as far as I know, 
in any historical document, inscription etc. The name is absent in the list of 
Guhila kings of Mewad, see Mabel Duff, Chronology of India p. 282. 

3 It is true that the Buddhists possessed many other older works of a similar 
description but the Buddhists had come * into contact wdth Brahniinical schools 
of philosophy at a much earlier time, and many of their great writers have 
notoriously -been Brahmaiis by caste. 

4 gatha -occurs -ia the Avaiyakaniryuktii , 
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spiritual mother '( 42 ). Ho became so well versed in the sacred Lore of the Jainas; and his 
conduct was such that the (j lint appointed him Ms succ^^ Thus Haribhadra became a 
Tibgapvadhana (47 ). 

Now all essential points in this account are confirmed by Municandra in the short 
passage^ referred to above> with the esception of the incident of the mad elephant ( v. 12-18) 
and, as said before, of his being the purohita of King Jitari. There the same gatha and the 
sloka are mentioned and the name of the guru is given as Jinabhadra^ apparently by mistake 
for Jiiiabhata; some minor details which may be regaixled as einbellishments, are oinitted^ 
It is, therefore, clear that the tradition/ on the whole, is old, and as there is nothing extrava- 
gant or incredible in it, we may regard it as coming very near the truth. 

It remains to mention a curious notice in the Gauadharasardhas'ataka v. 5f'. *Some, 
misled by the similarity of the name, have erroneously asserted that Haribhadra^^ W^^^ 
initiated and instructed by the Caityavasins.’ The Oaityavasins -were those monks Who 
abode in temples, while their opponents advocated the vascdmivasa, i. e. the dwelling in the 
houses of laymm {2Mmgyhay Both sections seem to have coexisted for some time and no 
separation to have taken place; Sllanka^ is said to have been a Caityavasin. But in the end 
the seems to have become discredited, and JinesVarasfiri, the founder of the 

Kharataragaccha in Samvat 1080 = 1024 A, D., established the msadini/vdsa, at least 
for his sect. 

It is just what might be expected that at a time when the enmity between those 
two sections, or rather sects, was at its height, the Caityavdsim should have claimed the 
&mous Haribhaira for one of their own, and their opponents should have repudiated their 
claim as null and void ; but it is equally certain that if at Haribhadra's time the mode of the 
monks’ lodging had already become an important point of controversy, there would 
have been no occasion to doubt which side of the question he espoused. The descriptions of 
monastic life in the Samaraicca Kaha illustrate the practice of monks in his clays, or at least 
one lie would approve of; according to it monks put tip stay in a park near the tovrn, 
where they were visited by the faithful and the curious. It is not said explicitly that they 
lodged there in a temple, but it seems to be excluded that Haribhadra supposed them to 
lodge in houses belonging to, or furnished by, laymen. 

Haribhadra’s fame as a yxbgapmdlmna chiefly rests on his literary activity for the 
sake of Jainism; he is one of the most fertile authors in Jaiiia Literature as regards not only 
the number of the works he wrote, but also the diversity of the subjects he treated. Jinavijaya 
(1. c. p. 3) enumerates 26 works of H, as the most renowned ones, of which 20 have been 
edited and Kalyauavijaya (1. e. p. 13a-19a) has drawn up a list of all Ms works, actually 

1 With it agrees the very short notice in the Laghuvrfcti of the Ganadharasirdha^ataka 
V. 56 p. vL It mentions besides the golden plate worn by H. on his belly. 

2 The same form of the name is given in the Laghuvrtti mentioned in the last note« 

3 In the Laghuvrtti v. 60. According to that source and to the Pattaval! of the 
Kharataragaccha &lanka was a successor of Haribhadra; but that is impossible, 
since the date of his Aoarahgatika is said to be ^aka 708 = 872 A. D. or more 
than a century later than Haribhadra. According to the same source ^llanka^s 
successor was Uddyotanasuri, whose successor was Vardhamanasuri, the teacher 
and predecessor of Jinesvarasurx. These statements are, no doubt, arbitrary and 
entirely wrong, for Uddyotanasuri 'who ■ wrote his: great: poem;; v 

cannot have been removed by one teacher only from Jinendrasurl, who flourished 
more than two centuries later. Apparently there was no solid, if any, tradition 
concerning the period which preceded the foundation of the Kharataragaccha, 
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preserved or known from quotations only; his list contains 88 entries. Great as this number 
is/ still it would be but a small fraction of the total of his *writiiigs if tradition might be 
credited, which ascribes to him the composition of 1, 400 This tradition is 

found already in our oldest sources of H/s life (a and h), and it can be traced further back to 
1068. A. D., being contained in Abhayadeva's Tika on H.’s Pahcas'aka finished in that year. ; 
Now it is altogether incredible that the Jainas should have been so extremely careless in 
handing down the works of their famous author that a few centuries after his death even the 
titles of the great majority of them should have been forgotten, seeing that two works which 
he left iinfinished, viz., Tattvartha-Iaghuvrtti and Piiida-niryukti have nevertheless been 
preserved. Unless, therefore, the number 1,400 be a mere hyperbole without any special 
meaning, we must assume that in this connection pvakarana does not denote as usually a 
separate systematic treatise, but is used in a more restricted sense so that the Panca'saka 
contains 50 pmkaranas, Astaka 32, Sodas'aka 16, etc., but on what principle in other cases 
his books were split into a great number oipralcaranas it is impossible to say. 

Ilaribhadra wrote in Sanskrit and Prakrit both in verse and in prose, mostly of 
course in illustration of Jaina doctrines. Two sides of his literary activity deserve special 
notice, Ms commenting on canonical works in Sanskrit, and his discussing with an intimate 
knowledge, the doctrines of Brahmans and Buddhists. 

The old commentaries on the canonical books, the Niryuktis, Curnis and old 
Bhasyas were written in Prakrit throughout.^ As already mentioned (above p. iii) Jina* 
dasagaiJifs Curiu on the Nandisiitra was finished in 677 A, D., it is, of course, written in 
Prakrit, Haribhadra composed a commentary on the same Sutra, making use of the work of 
his predecessor; but he wrote it in Sanskrit, as well as his remaining commentaries on Sutras, 
As we know of no older Sanskrit commentary on any Sutra in Svetambara Literature, it is 
very probable that the innovation was due to Haribhadra; at least the new practice was 
firmly established by him, though it was further developed in the sequel For according to 
Prof. Leiimann ( 1. e. p. 582 ) Haribhadra commented on the text in Sanskrit but retained 
the kathanakas and certain other parts of the Ouriii in the original Prakrit; while Sllanka 
who flourished more than a century later, translates such passages also into Sanskrit. 

Haribhadra is emphatically the aiithor of pmtemnfts in the technical meaningof 
the wmrd; a pmJcaraMU is a systematic treatise in which the subject is exposed in a scientific 
form, unlike the unsystematic, either diffuse or episodical, treatment of subjects in canonical 
books; it may be in Prakrit, but as a rule it is in Sanskrit* This %vay of writing originated, 
of course, with the Brahmans in whose literature the models of it are to be found. The first 
instance of it in Jaina Literature is Umasvati's (or Umasvamin's) Tattvarthadhigamasutra, 
which is claimed as their own by both SVetambaras and Digambaras. The early literature 
of the latter, who do not recognise the existent Siddhanta, consists largely in the prakarana^ 
both in Pralait and Sanskrit. But the first undoubtedly SVetambara author of pmhavamB 
some o£ whose works have come down to us, is Siddhasena-divakara. Haribhadra, who is 
removed from him, as shown above p. x,, by two or three generations at the utmost, raised 
this branch of S Vetambara Literature to a liigh degree of perfection. Though a few of these 
books of his are in Prakrit, the majority of them are in Sanskrit; they contain besides an 
exposition of the Jaina tenets, concise information about, and discussions or refutations of, the 
doctrines of opposite schools, Brahmanical and Buddhist. In this connection one of Haribha- 
dra 'S works, though not a praharam, has a peculiar interest, viz, his commentary on 
Dignaga's Nyayapraves'a. Siddhasena-divakara bad written a Nyayavatara which unmistak* 

1 ' Rajtt^ekhara ( 1349. A* D») assigns him 1440 pr. and lour writers (between 

the 15th and ikh century ) 1444 pr. see ..Kalyanavijaya, L c. p. 116 12a. 

2 See Professor Leumann’s learned paper on Da^avalkalikastitra and Niryuktf } 

Z. D, M. G., Vol 46, p. 581 & 
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abljr presupposes Dharmakirti's Fyayabindu^ apparently intending to provide the Jainas 
with a. manual of Logics. Brit it is decidedly inferior to the masterly work of Dharmakirti 
which it was designed to supersede; nor had it any lasting success. Haribhadra, however, 
instead of attempting to find a logical school of the Jainas, induced them, by commenting 
on Dign§ga, to study the original works of Buddhist Logicians. He apparently appreciated 
their' paramount importance, though he, controverted, at great length, some logical propo- 
sitions of Dharmakirti in his Anekantajayapataka. The interest of the Jainas in Buddhist 
Logics continued long after his time ; we owe to it the preservation of Dharmakirti's ISTyaya- 
bindu and Dharmottara's. Nyay.abindutika in the original Sanskrit ; for the oldest manuscripts 
of -these works, and of a fragment of a commentary, on the latter come from Jaina bhaiidars. 

The endeavours of great teachers like Siddhasena-divakara and Haribhadra to raise 
the B'yetambaras to the high level of Indian mental culture were brought to their conclusion 
by Hemacandra who provided them with admirable test books of the principal Indian 
sciences besides such standard works as more directly concerned their own creed. Thus the 
S'yetambaras, who for many centuries seem to have remained in a comparative obscnrity 
as an exclusive sect, emerged to notoriety, probably about the seventh century, till at last 
they became, in Guzerat and the adjoining coimtries, the most influential religious communi" 
ty, and could even, under Kumarapala,'be called the established church of the. kingdom. 

But to rettiim to the works of Haribhadra, it remains to be noticed that he usually 
employs, in. the last verse of them, the word viraha which is known as Ms “mark”. 
ICuiyanavijaya ( 1. c.'p, 20a ff ) quotes in full the. passages where this mark occurs. As 
exceptions he. mentions (p. 12b. ) the. commentaries on.the Das'avaikalika, Avas'jmka Prajna- 
panarsutfas, ‘etc.’’ aud'SamafadityakaCha, Baddai-s'auasamuccaya, Lokatattvanirnaya ‘etc.’ It 
is, however-', douhtfol, whether the.Saraaradityakatha is an exception to the rule, since three 
Mss,' re 9 ,.d the word vimha in the last verse, (See the .footnote to the. passage, in. question). 
According to the legend the ‘mark’ viraha refers to Haribhadra’s loss, of his nephews, and 
pupils" Hamsa lind Paramahaipsa whom, however, Im does not mention anywhere in his 
writings 'as far as I know. 'There may he some truth in this report; but out of the simple 
fact, if fact it was, there grew a long story full of miraculous incidents, which as I have 
already said 'above, forms the greater part of the legendary life of Haribhadra. I subjoin 
an. abstract of it as given, in the Pfabhavakacarita. (IX 48-206). 

His sister’s sons Hanasa and Paramahaipsa, who had left their father’s house in 
disgust, he'eame ‘his . pupils 'and were' instructed by him in logic. They desired to go to a 
E^'^dffiist tbwii in order, to learn their Sastra, but Haribhadra foreseeing some disaster 
en^'ealed them' not to go; neverfbeless they insisted on it and" went, in disg-uise, to the 
^ddhist' tojif’n, where they "were ’instructed by a Buddhist muni. Having' learnt the 
objectip'h, raised, by, the Buddhists against Jainism, they wrote a clever refutation of 
themjo'n' soirie leaves. A blasb.of wihdrcarried. tWleaves away .and they were, brought 
to the, Buddhist muni, who.thus heeame.awafe of the presence of some'Jaina. Yati amongst 
his. pupils. Li order to find him duCHe.had.the image of "a ^ina. placed on the. gateway.so 
that all must, trample on" it oh entering. " But the two brothers painted with chalk the 
sacred 'thread oh. the breast of the image, and. then they 'were not afraid, to put their 
feft ' on.ih' 'How the "Buddhist muni employed' another trick. "Alf pupils were confined 
in an. upper room and w:atches were placed with them; and when they were asleep he 
caused., a number of jars to he rolled down from the upper storey. The sleepers started up 
ih terror ."and ' invoked their two brothers iavoking .the Jina, were 

thus fo'uhd out; but they ' took a couple, of umbrellas and spreading them jumped 
Out of the window. They reached the ground without hurt or injury and fled at 
great speed. Buddhist soldiers pursued them, "When they were approaching them, 


1 See above p. Ill note 1. 
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Hamsa advised his brother to take refuge with Surapala, king of a nearby town, who 
would give him i^rotection; he then foug'ht his enemies of whom he killed a great 
many, but at last he fell and died. (94. ), Paramahamsa went to Surapaia who 
granted him his protection. Soon after the host of pursuers arrived and demanded 
the delivery of their enemy. The king, however, did not give up his pl'oteg^j but 
proposed that a disputation should be held, and if- their speaker should vahqtlish 
him, he might do with him as is proper in such eases. The Buddhist agreed tmde'r 
the condition that their opponent should remain behind a cartain, because they would 
nor look at the face of one so infamous. The ensuing dispniation wa.s conducted, 
on the side of flic Baddlust's, liy their S'asanadet'atrt who was invisible and spoke 
I'rojn the monih of a pifchej'. When the disputation had gone on for some days 
Paramahamsa tlespaired and invoked Ambfi, the STisanadevatu. of Ids gana. She 
told him, who ha<l, all the time, spoken against him, and advised him how to act in 
the disputation. He was thus enabled to reduce his opponents to silence; then lifting 
the curtain he smashed the pitcher and charged the opponent with fraudulent behaviour. 
The king, conscious of the sinister intention of the Buddhists, said to them, ‘he who 
after vanquishing me in battle will take hold of him, may do so without fault.’ Then 
he gave Paramahamsa a wink, who guessing his meaning fled as quick as possible; 
he was, however, closely pursued by horsemen whom he eludeil by the folibwiiig 
trick. Seeing a washerman at work he persuaded him to get away as a sudden attack 
was eomingh and he himself resumed his work. When a horsemen enquirkl of hiiii 
whether he had seen someone on that road, he pointed out the washerman at a great 
distance. The soldiers made the washerman prisoner and then returned. Paramahaipsa 
having thus put oft’ his pursuers proceeded in his journey and after a .few days reached 
Citrakuta where he met Haiibhadi’a. He told him what he and Hamsa had done; 
but when he had related his brother’s, death, he was so overcome with grief that 
his heant burst and died. (122). Haribhadra was deeply afflicted by the loSs of his 
nephews and pupils.. He.. conceived .an intense hatred of the Buddhists and resolved 
to destroy them. ( 183 ). He went to Surapaia and told him his intention. Confident that 
Haribhadra would vanquish his opponents, the King sent a messenger to the town 
of the Bud<lhi,sts and persuaded their leader to sign a contract making it binding 
on him who should be vanquished in disputation, to plunge into a cauldron filled 
with boiling oil. (157. ). The ensuing disputation turned on the Buddhist propositidfi 
of the imp)ermanenee of eveiything existent. Not being able to answer ' Haribhadsa’s' 
arguments, the Buddhists had to undergo the punishment agreed upon. Some more 
Buddhist disputants sufiei’ed the same death. ( 168 ). The Buddhists reviled the Goddess 
Tara for having caused their defeat by deserting them; but the goddess explained 
that it was the just punishment for their having killed Haipsa and Paramahamsa. ( 179 ). 

Jinabhata, who had heard of Haribhadra’s cniel revenge, sent him, through 
two bhiksus, the three gathas which contain the argument of the Samaradityakath'S 
( see p. 6, 1. 2 ft'). Haribhadra guessed his meaning; just as Agnis'arman’s hatred had 
lasted through nine births, so his enmity towards the Buddhists would have the 
most disastrous consequences for him. He, therefore, took leave of the king and 
went to his guru; full of contrition he asked his forgiveness and did severe penance 
as ordered by him. ( 196 ). The goddess Amha rebuked him for still grieving at 
his bereavement; it was due .to his Karma that he left no successors in his line of 
teachers; his books would stand in their stead. ( 203 ). He composed the Samaradityakatha 
and according to the three gathas sent him by his g'u>TU, and wrote 1,400 prakarmas; 
they all exhibit the mark viraha in remembrance of his two nephews." ( 206 ). 

1 Th© text is corrupt in this place. A similar situation dkeiribed in Parifista Parvan, 
276ff. ' 
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The narrative in the Prahhavakaearita is written to say the least, in a most 
unconventional style of poetry, rendered frequently unintelligible by the bad preservation 
of the text. It seems to be based on a popular story, perhaps on a kind of Ras. We 
are acquainted with another version of the same subject, similar on the whole but 
difieiing in many details, from an abstract, or rather skeleton of an abstract in 
Bajas'ekhara’s Kathakos'a (1350 A. D. ), the greater part of which has been given by 
Kalyauavijaya ( 1. e. p. 8b. ). According to this account : 

Hamsa and Paramahamsa made three strokes on the throat of the image of Jiaa, 
thereby changing it into one of Buddha. But remarking that the Buddhist gimf, regarded 
them with suspicion they pretended to be ill and escaped taking with them a Buddhist relic 
(hapalika or karparika). To recover the relie the king sent a troop of soldiers after them ; 
but as H. and P. were sahasrayodJdn^, they defeated them. Now the king despatched a 
large army, with which H. fought, while P. fled with the relic. H. was at last overcome by 
the great number of his enemies, who cut off Ms head and brought it to the King. But the 
insisted on recovering the relic. Therefore soldiers went in search of Paramahamsa, 
They discovered him sleeping before the walls of Citrakuta the gates of which were closed , 
and cut off his head. Haribhadra finding the coi’pse of his pupil and nephew, fell into a 
tremendous rage. He filled cauldrons with boiling oil and attracted by charm 1,440 
Bauddhas through the air to be made a sacrifice of.® His guru sent him the three gathas. 
Haribhadra's wwath was appeased, and he composed 1,440 granthas in atonement of his 
passion and sins. 

A comparison of tliis version of the story with the preceding one is of interest for 
those who investigate the growth of popular tales; but a critical inquirer, wdll, no doubt, 
reject both alike as sources for the histoi'y of Haribhadra's life. Even that he had tw'o 
nephews and pupils named Hamsa and Paramahainsa who perished in an attempt at 
learning by stealth the doctrines of the Buddhists, statements which form the foundation of 
the legend and are by no means incredible in themselves, must be accepted with the utmost 
reserve. The legendary account of the circumstances which led to Haribhadra's composing 
the Samaraiceakaha will be discussed in the next paragraph. 

The rest of the account in the Prabhavakaearita contains some details not un 
worthy of remark. I, therefore, add an abstract of the concluding part of the 9th s'rnga of 
that work ( v. 206-221 ). 

Haribhadra diverted the layman Karpasika from his partiality for the Bharata 
and Itihasa by telling him the five stories of rogues® ( 211 ), and won him over to the 
Jaina faith. He ordered him to make an edition of his works and to distribute them 
among the yatis ( 217 ). He caused other people to construct 84 temples on one 
platform (ekaplthe), 218. He also produced the Mahanis'ithasutra from a decaying 
manuscript, ( 219 ). Ending his life by aws'awi he ascended to heaven ( 221 ). 

* 

* * 


1 There is an allusion to their df^imelapaka preceding the combat, the meaning 

of which is not clear. " 

2 This particular is apparently an adaptation of Janamejaya’s snake-saorifice in 
Mahahharata, I, adhy. 51fE. 

3 This apparently refers to his Prakrit Kavya Dhurtakhyanam. 


THE DHURTAKHYANA: A CRITICAL STUDY 

: ^ . . ■ ■ . - by ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Dr, A. N. UPADHYE, M. A., D. Litt. 

1. The Pralsrit Text 

^HE D H U R T Ji K H Y A N A of Haribhadrasuri, whose career is 
to be assigned to the middle of 8th century A. is a typical 
literary work that has a special significance in Indian literature. It had 
already attracted the attention of E. Leumann some forty years back; and it is 
through him that N. Mironow could refer to some parallel stories in his 
dissertation® on the Dharmaparik§a of Amitagati^ Some Gujarati and Hindi 
renderings of Dhu, have appeared in India, but they were primarily concerned 
with the contents and not with the Prakrit text of that work. 

This unique work, in Prakrit, is now brought out for the first time in 
this Singhi Jain Series having been critically edited by Acarya Sri Jinavijayji, 
Its Sanskrit version by Sahghatilaka and an Old-Gujarati prose rendering by an 
unknown writer have also been included in this edition to facilitate its compara- 
tive study. . 

The Prakrit text, presented here, is based on three mss.. A, B, 
and C.®- They do not bear any dates, but A and B, as described 
by the learned editor in his Preface, look quite old; and they may be 
assigned to 16th century a. d. G is quite modern and just a copy of A 
prepared by an inexperienced scribe; consequently the readings of C are 
not noted. A and B are sufficiently independent and do show some variants 
noted in the foot-notes. Confusion in numbering the verses is seen in both. 
B looks not only older but is also more accurate than A. The ms. A shows 
necessarily y-^ruti for the udvftta vowel ( as I surmise, irrespective of the 
preceding vowel); while B very often puts a (or a) for the lost consonant: 
this possibly means that B is following the more strict rule about y-smti 
specified by Hemacandra in his Commentary,^ and its so-called accuracy 
perhaps betrays the hand of some revisionist or copyist possessing a thorough 
mastery over Hemacandra’s Prakrit grammar. 

1 Jinavijayaji; Jaina Sahitya Sam^odiiaka, yoL 1,1, pp. 21*58; Jacobis Samara"* 
iocakaha, B, I.j No. 169, Calcutta 1926, Intro, 

2 Die Dharmaparlksa des Amitagati, Leipzig 1903, 

3 For tbeir description, see elsewhere,'' , , . . . ...... 

4 See Siddba-Hemacandra, VIII, L.lBi)* ... 
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MSS., A and B, do not show any recensions as suoli. If 
B omits a verse (V. 26) and A repeats some line ( Y. 47), this is due just 
to scribal lapse. The concluding verse (V. 125 ) cannot belong to Haribhadra. 
His composition ends with V. 124 which mentions hhavorvimha, Haribhadra’s 
distinguishing mark; and the contents of the following verse do betray that 
it is composed by some zealous follower of Haribhadra. Certain portions of the 
Prakrit text are not specifically covered by the Sanskrit (III. 836, 84; 
V. 115-18) and Gujarati versions (III. 83-84; V. Ill) which closely follow it; 
but looking to the context etc., this cannot be a conclusive proof to suspect 
those portions as later additions in Haribhadra’s text. 

At the kind request of Aearya Sri Jinavijayji, I have attempted below 
a study of this important literary work. Before subjecting its different aspects 
to a critical scrutiny, it would be proper to give a short outline of the stories 
occurring in this work. 

2. Summary of the Contents 

I 

Adjacent to the prosperous town of Ujjaini, there was a fine park of 
luxuriant vegetation with a garden-house. During their wanderings there 
arrived hundreds of confirmed rogues who had acquired specific proficiency in^the 
tricks of their trade. They had five leaders : Mtila^ii, Kandarika, Elasadha, Sala 
and Khandapana.^ Every one of the first four had five hundred male cheats 
and Khan(}apana had an equal number of female cheats, as their retinue. 
Mula^ri was their foremost chief. During the height of rainy season, when it 
was heavily pouring all over the week and when it was not possible to move 
about, all the rogues, shivering and hungry, began to deliberate as to who 
would give them a feast for the day. Muladeva® stipulated thus: ‘Every 
one should address the chamber of cheats about what one had heard or experi- 
enced; and he who proves it to be an incredible lie should give food and 
drink to the gathering of rogues. But he who confirms the same by quoting 
parallels from various scriptures like the Purana, Bharata and Ramayafl.a and 
convinces the audience, is not to give anything; and he would be made the 
lord of rogues,’ They all agreed to this and requested ) Muladeva to narrate 
his experience ( I. 1-16 ). 

Muladeva said: “I shall tell you what I experienced as a youth. 
Yearning for prosperity, I went to the abode of Hvara to receive the stream of 
Ganga on my head. As I was travelling with a gourd-kettle and umbrella in 
hand, a mad wild-elephant rushed at me like a moving mountain. I trembled 
with fear ; I saw no shelter and escape ; so I lept into the gourd-kettle that my 
life might be saved. The elephant was infuriated and followed me into the 
gourd-kettle where I deceived it by hide-and-seek fora period of six months. 

1 For the convenience of general readers I have given the names in Sanskrit, though 
some of them appear to be un-Sanskritic in origin. 

2 Muladeva and Mulairi are alternative names. 
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At last I escaped through the spout of the gourd-kettle; but when the elephant 
also followed me, its tail-hair was caught in the spout-hole. I approached, 
however, _the ocean-like river Gahga, crossed the rushing stream, and reached the 
abode of Idvara. Standing hunger and thirst, I received the stream of Ganga 
on my head for six months. Thence I came to Ujjaini and met you all here. If 
you accept all this as true, confirm it by evidence; if you think this to be a lie, 
well, give us a feast.'’ KauLdarika observed that one who has read Bharata, 
Puraijas and Ramayana would not call this a lie (I. 17-34). 

Kandarika continued : “What we hear in the Bharata and Purana is 
reliable, therefore your experience also is true. 1 ) It is said that the Vipras are 
bornTrom the mouth, the Ksatriyas from the arms, Vai^yas from the thighs 
and Sudras from the feet of Brahman : that means the entire population could 
be accommodated in Brahman’s body. 2) Uma could lead a married life with 
Kvara whose male organ could not be measured even by Brahman and Visnu. 
3) The saint Vyasa has narrated thus in the Bharata; ‘The chief queen of 
Virata king had no progeny. She propitiated a certain saint who asked her 
to go to the bamboo-bower and eat the dish whereby she would have one 
hundred children. She did so and went home. After some time there arrived 
the saint Gagali^ and sat practising austerities under the bamboo-grove. He 
glanced passionately at the nude nymphs bathing in the lake ; and out of his 
first drop of semen there was born Kleaka, as mighty as elephant. Thus were 
generated one hundred Kicakas who were all first accommodated in bamboos 
and who were later received by the queen.’ 4) Gahga was deluded by Hara 
in his matted hair for one thousand years. 5 ) Viisnu, the creator of the world, 
was practising penance on the bed of ocean ; the lotus-seated Brahman, with 
staff and gourd in hand, came out of the navel of Vi§nu, but the lotus was 
caught stuck there. 6 ) It is narrated in the Bharata that Brahman began 
practising penance for thousand years; and the jealous gods wanted to frustrate 
his efforts. Indra counselled thus : ‘Woman has been a mighty temptress, 
and none except Mahavira could stand the arrows of Madana. Seeing the 
limbs of Uma, Pa^upati became passionate even at the sacred hour of marriage; 
and Dropacarya was generated from the semeordrop fallen in a pot. Similarly 
eminent personalities like Gautama, Vasistha/ Para^ara, Jamadagni, Kasyapa, 
Agastj^a, Indra, Hara, Hari, etc. are all victims of cupid. So Tilottama should 
be sent to tempt Brahman; and thus his penance would be destroyed.’ 
Accordingly Tilottama approached Brahman in a beautiful dress and began to 
dance before him like a Campaka flower. When Brahman began to gaze at 
her, she stood dancing by his right side. With a passionate craze for her 
Brahman developed four faces, as she shifted herself in different directions. 
When she jumped up, he had on his head a fifth face ; but it was plucked by 
Rudra, Brahman was very much irritated and infuriated. From the drop 

1 Gagali perhaps stands for Garga, 

2 I have normalised these names according to the popular usage, j 
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of perspiration on his forehead was born Svedaku^idalin^ who, at Brahman’s 
order, overthrew Saiiikara (=Eudra = I^vara = Hara ) who ran to Vi§nu for 
alms while the latter was practising penance in the Badarikasrama. Vi§nu 
opened the vein on his forehead, but the skull of Brahman, which Kvara held, 
could not be filled. When Bvara dipped his finger in the blood, a man 
Raktakundalin by name, was generated. At Rudra’s behest Raktakundalin 
fought against Svedakupdalin. Their long battle was declared drawn by the 
gods ; one was given in charge of the Sun and the other in charge of Indra so 
that they might continue their fight in the Bharata war. When the Sun was 
enamoured by Kuntl’s beauty and cohabited with her, Karna was conceived 
by her and delivered through the ear. 7 ) It has been narrated in the 
Ramayapa that Pavanasnta, a monkey, crossed the ocean by his arms at the 
order of Raghava and reached Lanka. 8 ) For the benefit of the world, Gahga 
was invited from the heaven by gods ‘ and her stream Was received on the head 
by Rvara for thousands of years. 

If the above events are acceptable, then that you were accommodated 
with the elephant in the gourd-kettle (Nos. 1-3)®, that you deluded it for 
six months (No. 4), that its tail-hair was stuck in the spout (No. 5), that 
you could escape through the spout (No. 6), that you crossed Gahga (No. 7), 
and that you received her stream on your head (No. 8) are all quite true. 
You are a good man endowed with wisdom and fame.” (I. 35-93). 

II 

Being requested by Mulailri, Kandarika began to narrate his 
experiences: “Naughty as I was in my boyhood, my parents drove me out 
of the house. I I'eached a rich village on the frontier. There a Yakisa, 
Kamaladala by name, lived under the Vata tree ; he possessed miraculous 
powers; and he bestowed boons on women. A fair was held in his honour, and 
people gathered together in gallant dress. I joined the fair, paid respects to 
the deity, and attended the horse-play. All of a sudden there was an attack 
from a well-equipped party of robbers; consequently one and all from the fair, 
even the horses, entered into a cucumber ; the sports continued therein; and 
the party of robbers returned saying that the village had disappeared. There 
arrived a flock of animals ; a goat swallowed that cucumber ; a boa gulped that 
goat; and a crane flew up to the top of the Vata tree, after eating up the boa. 
A king was camping under that tree. Mistaking the crane’s leg for a banyan- 
shoot, a mad elephant was tied to it by the driver. When the crane took up 
its leg, the elephant was lifted up ; and the driver raised a cry that some one 
snatched away his animal. Skilled archers rushed forth and shot the crane 

1 Both Sanskrit and Gujarati Texts read Sita- dr ^veta-ku^dalin which has no 
etymological justification. S'veta or siia is being used to balance against rahta^ but 
we hare to remember that one Is born from soeda and the other from rakia. 

2 In round brackets are given the numbers erf legends, noted above, in the light 
of which particular remarks are said to be true. 
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dead. It fell lifeless on the earth like a mountain-peak. At the king’s order, 
its stomach was opened; and vivisection was continued on the inner Gontentg, 
till at last all the people, horses, etc. came out like a swarm of moths from a 
nest. They went to their respective places, and I went home. I have myself 
experienced all this; well, if you disbelieve, give us a feast.’’ (II. 1-25). 

Ellsadha, who had studied Pura^a, Bharata, etc., at once said that 
whatever Ka^darika described was quite believable without any doubt. He 
eontinued to confirm the same: “1) According to the Vi§hapurai;ia, in the 
beginning, when the five elements had not come into existence, there was the 
extensive ocean on the waves of which rolled an egg for a- long time. It broke 
into two halves ; and out of one half came this earth. Thus all the living beings, 
gods, men, beasts, etc. were found accommodated in that egg. 2) In the 
Aranya-parvan, Markandeya has narrated his experience to Dharmaputra thus: 
‘At the time of universal deluge, when there was water everywhere and the 
world was devoid of living habitation, an extensive and lofty Vata tree was seen. 
A handsome boy was seated on a bed which was spread on its branches. The 
saint Markapdeya stretched his arms to receive the boy^ lest he might succumb 
to the floods. He visualised in the stomach of that boy the whole world with 
its mountains and forests. He entered the stomach and dwelt there for one 
thousand years, but could not reach its end : so he came out at last. Thus a 
child’s stomach could contain the whole world.’ 3 ) Devaki’s waist was so slender 
that it could be caught in a fist ; still EeSava dwelt in her womb ; and his stomach 
contained the earth with its mountains, forests, etc. 4) Without being suffocated 
to death, all the people on the earth lived comfortably in the stomach of 
Vasudeva and continued their activities such as agriculture, trade, battle, 
festivals, etc. There is no doubt that the world was contained in Kelava’s 
stomach. Once Brahman claimed that he is the creator {hm^d), because the four 
Varflias emerged from his mouth, arms, thighs and feet j but Kelava retorted 
that his claim was ridiculous and that he (Brahman) was as good as his boy. 
Ke^ava eontinued that the earth and sky formed the cavity, the mountains his 
jaws and the ocean his tongue ; if necessary, Brahman should enter his stomach 
and see that the whole world was there. Kes'ava further added that Brahman 
was ungratefully talking thus when he too was born from his navel, 5 ) At the 
time of Draupadfs self-choice, it is reported that the mighty bow of Drupada 
was presided over by deities. Drupada announced that he who strung his bow 
and shot the specified target would^ win the hand of Draupadi. Many kings 
failed to string it. That mighty Sisupala® was nearly successful, but Kr§na 
frustrated his attempt by putting into the bow some additional weight in the 
form of elephants, mountains, planets, etc. The bow was so heavy that even 
the earth could not bear the load. Arjuna, however, took the aid of Bhima's 
palm for its support, ably strung the bow, and successfully hit the target. 

1 If we read risi^o, then it would mean that the hoy reC3iv0d that saint, 

2 The text roads 
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Draupadi was given to Mm in marriage. Thus the bow could contain mountains, 
planets, etc. 6) We hear in the Eamaya^a that Jatayu, the vulture, fought 
with his wings against Rava^a who cut his wings in the fight; and when Jatayu 
fell on the ground, he appeared as big as Mandai’a mountain. Sita blessed him 
that his wings would be restored after meeting the messenger of Rama.- 
Hannmat was sent by Rama in search of Sita ; and he mistook for a mountain 
that body of Jatayu who gave him the necessary information about her. 
Jatayu got the wings and flew to the heaven. So it means that a vulture can 
be as big as the Mandara mountain. 

If the above events are true, then quite reliable are the incidents that 
the whole village could be accommodated in a cucumber (Nos. 1-3), that all the 
people could .come out of it with their lives safe (No. 4), that a crane could 
contain all that ( No. 5), and that there could be a big crane of that description 
(No. 6)." (11.26-75). 

Ill 

Ela§adha narrated his experiences thus : “ In my youth, greedy as I 
./Was, I pursued the fad of metallic transmutation and wandered everywhere in 
search of the specific juice, etc. On getting the information, I travelled a long 
distance with steps covering hundred Yojanas, lifted a huge lid-stone, took the 
necessary juice from the golden pond, put the lid as before, and then returned 
home. Through the favour of that fluid, I had plenty of wealth and abundant 
possessions : servants waited bn me, bards praised me, and young girls sang and 
danced round me. I gave gifts to the poor and needy. Hearing about my 
wealth, a party of well-equipped robbers besieged my palace at night. I 
thought, I must defend my well-earned property. With a bow in hand I 
fought against them and finished many of them on the spot. The rest of them 
attacked me at once, cut my head, put it on the 'badaraixQQ, and went away 
after robbing all my property. ) My head comfortably began eating the hada/ra 
fruits, and this was seen by people early in the morning. They realized that it 
was still living and joined all my limbs; and here I stand before you in person. 
If you find my personal experience unreliable, well, then given feast.” ( III. 1-19 ). 

Sa^a afiirmed that Elasadha’s experience was quite reliable, because there 
are similar cases in Pura^ias, Bharata and RSmayaijia: 1 ) Jamadagni suspected 
the fidelity of his wife Rejgiuka who was enamoured of king Asvapahrta and 
ordered his son [Paralu-] Rama to cut her head. He was pleased with his 
son Ranaa who carried out the order and asked him to demand a boon. Rama 
solicited that his mother should be restored to life; and she was made alive 
by Jamadagni. 2) The two halves of his body were conjoined by Jara; and 
later on he became the great king Jarasarndha. 3) The gods conspired 
to destroy the two mighty brothers, Sunda and Nisunda, who proved a terror 
to them. They contributed bits from their bodies and thus created an extremely 
beautiful nymph, Tilottama, by name. Humbly she received orders from gods 
and started on her mission to destroy the two brothers. Seeing her tempting 
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limbs, Sunda and Nisunda grew passionate for her; they fought: mntaaliy for 
her sake and destroyed each other. Thus the gods could create Tilottama 
by putting bits from their own bodies. 4) In his childhood Haniimat was 
instructed by his mother Anjana that he was to eat red fruits whenever hungry. 
He mistook the sun for a fruit ; and when he jumped up to snatch the solar orb, 
his body was reduced to pieces. Seeing his wife lamenting and the son killed, 
Pavana became enraged and retired to Patala. There was no breeze: in 
the world, and people were very much worried. The gods approached and 
appeased him. The limbs of his son were put together, and he was made alive. 
His chin was missing; so in the absence of it, he came to be called Hanumat. 
Thus Hanumat could be made alive by putting together bits of his body. 
5 ) When Rama went to Lanka, a fierce fight ensued between his army and 
that of Ravana. In course of fight prince Lak§mana fell heavily wounded, 
and Rama began to lament. Hanumat, however, went to Hro^agiri and 
brought Nissalya herb. Not only Laksmana was cured thereby but all the 
monkeys that were lying wounded were also healed and made alive. 6) Siva 
and Parvati were enjoying amorous pleasure in a Himalayan cave for a long 
time ; and all the gods were anxious, because they did not want any progeny 
from them. After long deliberations, they decided that Agni, obliging as he 
was, should go to Isvara who might then perhaps abstain from coition. Agni 
was rather unwilling, because Siva was a terrible and uncongenial fellow. 
Indra, however, prevailed upon Agni who was assured that Siva would certainly 
behave better in the company of Unia. Though intervened by Uma, Isyara 
was enraged to see Agni there and forced him to drink his semen. Agni was in, 
flames as it were due to that semen; he rushed to the ocean; and he felt some 
relief only after vomitting it there. It is said that jewels arose out of , this 
semen. Whatever bit was still remaining in his stomach Agni vomitted 
in a lotus-lake. Six nymphs, called Krtbika, were bathing in that lake ; and they, 
happened to conceive at the contact of semen. After the necessary period of 
time, they delivered the head, arms, thighs, trunk, etc. When they brought 
together the limbs with surprise, they got joined mutually at their proper places ; 
and thus Mahasena was born. He leads the rigorous life of a celebate and 
dwells in a forest in the South. Thus the limbs produced from difierent wombs 
could get joined and Mahasena could be produced. 7) Rahu has no head; 
still he moves in the sky and swallows (or eclipses) the sun and the moon. 
8 ) Visigiu, in the guise of a Dvija, begged of Bali only three steps of the ground, 
pervaded thereby the whole world, and deprived him of the earth. 9) It is 
reported in the Ramayana that Hanumat, when Laksma]^;ia fell wounded in 
the battle between Rama and Ravapi a, brought the lofty mountaia Dropa with 
its vegetation, as he wanted some herb. 10 ) Madhumatha, in his incarnation of 
Varaha, lifted up the earth with its mountains, trees, etc. 

If the above events are true, it is quite believable that the limbs of 
your body could get joined (Nos. 1-6), that your head could taste. SacZosm fruits 
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(No. 7), that you could have a step measuring one hundred yojams {liio. B), 
and that you could lift up the heavy stone of the lid (Nos. 9-10).” (III. 20-98). 

' ^ lY 

Sala narrated his experience thus: “I have my field near the 
mountain, and once I went there from my village during autumn. An elephant 
rushed on me from the mountain. I trembled with fear and somehow managed 
to climb a lofty sesamum tree. The elephant whirled round the tree ; sesamum 
seeds were showered all round ; and when they were crashed under its hoofs, 
there was a flood of sesamum oil. Stuck deep in mud, the elephant died of 
hunger and thirst. I breathed a sigh of relief, got down the tree, drank some 
ten pots of sesamum oil and ate a load of seed-stuif, prepared a bag of that 
elephant’s hide, filled it with oil, and entered my village after placing that bag on 
a tree outside. I asked my son to bi'ing the bag ; but he could not see it; so he 
pulled out the tree and brought it home. This is my personal experience ; well, 
if any ope does not believe all this, he should entertain us with a feast.” {IV. 1-18) 

Khandapana said that there were parallels to Sasa’s experience in the 
Bharata, Eamayana etc. She continued to confirm the same:“ 1) It is 
reported that, at Pataliputra, a drum was carved from the wood of mam 
plant. 2) According to the Bbarata the ichor fluid of elephants flowed like a 
flooded river, washing down elephants, horses and chariots. 3) Bhimasena 
killed the demon Baka at Ekacakra and gulped pots of rice, a buffalo and a 
thousand jugs of wine. 4 ) It is said that Kumbhakarna, whenever he woke 
up, ate hundreds of men and drank a thousand pots of water. 5) According 
to Puraaas, the saint Agastya drank the ocean in order to destroy Asuras. 6) 
On her way from heaven, the river Gahga passed through the matted hair of 
Kara. When she flowed through the hermitage of J ahnu, he gulped and 
retained her in his stomach for one thousand years. 7) The saint Ka^yapa 
had two wives, Kadru and Vinata. These cowives once betted : the loser should 
either become a life-long slave of the other or give nectar for her freedom. 
Vinata became the slave of Kadru who tried to disgrace her now and then. 
She was always miserable. Once she laid three eggs; the first produced a 
half-grown scorpion, and the second, the thighless Arupa who later on became 
fhe charioteer of the sun. She learnt a lesson, and broke the third egg after it 
was fully ripe. The mighty Garuda was produced; and he proved a great 
danger to the sons of Kadru who, on that account, constantly teased Vinata. 
On her being requested by Garuda, Vinata explained to him how she was mise. 
rable due to her slavery and how she would be freed by the nectar the source 
of which was known to his blind father, now staying in the Badari Xsrama. 
He went to Kasyapa who recognised him' by touch. According to his father’s 
wish, that hungry Garuda satisfied his hunger by eating a huge elephant and 
an equally huge tortoise which were constantly disturbing the lake by mutual 
quarrel. On his way back he saw a huge, extensive Vata tree under which 
millions of Valakbilya saints, the progeny of Brahman, were practising penance. 
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Garuda sat on its branches, but they cracked easily. Fearing that the saints 
Underneath might be killed, Garuda picked up that ti'ee in his beak, flew across 
the sky to the great surprise of gods, and dropped it on an island which is 
known as Lanka and which is the abode of Ravana. Once more he feasted on 
the Nisadas. He learnt from his father that the nectar-pond is situated beyond 
the hells and Patala ; it is surrounded by burning flames ; and that it is constantly 
guarded by gods, etc. One has to offer oblations to the flames, and then 
perhaps it might be obtained. He went there, satisfied the flames, and picked 
up the nectar-pot. Gods equipped with arms and weapons pursued him ; and a 
heavy battle took place with Garuda on one side and the rest on the other. 
When the party of gods was routed away, Indra came on the field and used his 
missile without any effect. He invoked the help of Visnu who pursued Garuda 
with his Cakra. Saints, planets, etc. approached Vispu and told him that it 
was below bis dignity to follow Garuda like this. Treaty was effected between 
the two, and Garuda became the banner of Visnu. Vinata was set free by that 
nectar. Thus the elephant and tortoise could be killed and the banyan tree 
could be carried by Garuda, 8) When it was heavily raining for a week, 
Madhumatha lifted the mountain Govardhana. 9) While building the dam 
the monkeys brought mountains from a long distance and dropped them in the 
ocean. 10) In destroying the park Hanumat easily rooted out big trees. 

If the above details are true, it is quite believable that there could be 
such a big sesamum tree ( No. 1 ), that there could be a stream of oil ( No. 2 ), 
that you could eat a load of seed-stufif and drink ten pots of oil (Nos. 3-6), that 
you could carry the bag made of elephant-skin (Nos. 7-8), and that your 
son could pull out the tree and carry it home (Nos. 9-10).” (IV. 14-94). 

V 

i) Then that Kha^dapana, the authoress of the Arthasastra, suggested 
that all others should humble themselves before her to get a feast. Of course 
they were too proud to fold their hands to her. She smiled and began to narrate 
her experience: “In my youth I was enchantingly beautiful. After the 
monthly bath, while sleeping in the veranda, I was enjoyed by the passionate 
Wind. Immediately I delivered a son; and after taking my leave, he went 
away somewhere. Tell me whether it is a lie ; if it is true that the Wind can 
procreate a son, no barren woman would be found in this world.” (V. 1-10). 

Muladeva confirmed her experience thus : “ 1 ) According to popular 

scriptures, the Wind procreated Bhimasena from Kunti and Hanumat from Nila. 
2) Vyasa, born from Parasara and a fisher-woman, Yojanagandha by name, 
walked away soon after his birth, instructing his mother to remember him on 
occasions. Through the favour of that saint, Yojanagandha became a virgin 
again, was married to Santanu and had a son Vicitravirya who died without 
issues. She remembered Vyasa fearing that the family might become extinct ; 
and he procreated Pajgidu, Dhrfcara§tra and Vidura, but cursed his bed-mates in 
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the end. In the light of these events, it is quite natural that the Wind 
generated a child in you; and it walked away immediately after delivery.” 
(V. 11-19). 

ii) Kha^dapana narrated further: “Once my friend Uma entrusted 
me with miraculous syllables whereby I attracted the burning Sun W’ho 
procreated in me a mighty son; but no harm was done to me.” 3) Kandarika 
said that it was quite possible, because Kunti too was not burnt in any way 
by the Sun [who generated Karna from her]. (V. 20-23). 

iii ) Kha:^dapana added farther : “A second time I attracted Agni, 
the mouth of gods, by whom a brilliant son was born to me ; and I was not 
burnt in the least. How is it?” Elasadha silenced her thus: “4) The wife 
of Yama was being enjoyed by Agni; but on seeing that her husband arrived 
there, she swallowed Agni. Yama gulped her, and entered the assembly of gods 
who welcomed him as ‘Mr. yourself, the third’. He vomitted his wife; and she 
vomitted Agni who ran into the forest being pursued by him. The elephants 
did not give Yama any report^ so he deprived them of their speech. Thus if 
Yama’s wife was not burnt, how could you be burnt?” (V. 24-31). 

iv) Khanda added again that once she attracted Indra by whom 

she had a son; and she asked how Indra could come to her in preference 
to celestial nymphs. Sada told her that it was quite possible : 5 ) Ahalya was 

enjoyed by Indra who thereby suffered heavily at the hands of Gautama and 
whose consequent bodily pores became his thousand eyes ; 6 ) secondly, Kunti 
also got a son by Indra. ( V. 32-37 ). 

v) On her inquiry, Muladeva told Khandapana that she was the 
daughter of Nagasarman and SomasrI of Pataliputra and her Gotra was 
Gautama. Khandapana complained that her identity was confused, and narrated 
a bit of her biography thus : “ My name is Dagdhika, the artisan’s daughtei', 
well-known among royal washer-men. My profession has been low, though our 
family is quite prosperous. Thousands of washermen wmrked under me ; and 
with them, one day, I went to the river with a cart-load of clothes which were 
all washed clean and spread in the sunshine. Suddenly they were blown off by 
a whirl-wind. I asked the servants to run away and took the responsibility on 
me. Lest the king might punish me, 1 assumed the form of a lizard and 
reached the city park at night. Early morning I feared, I might be killed for a 
dish. After a good deal of thought, I changed myself into a mango plant. 
After day-break I heard the royal drum declaring all washermen to be excused; 
and once again I became a woman. The leather straps, etc. from the carts 
were eaten at night by jackals and dogs; but my father procured a mouse-tail 
out of which he got all of them once more prepared.” Sasa said that it is quite 
believable that the tail of a mouse was so bigas to prepare straps, etc., 7) 
because we know that the male organ of Siva was immeasurably long, and 8 ) 


1 See the Sanskrit version of the Dhurtakhyana, 
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because the tail of Hanumat was so long as to encircle the city of liahka which 
was burnt by it on its being covered wdth clothes, sprinkled with oil and ignited. 
He fui’ther added : ‘It is quite possible that you became a lizard and a mango 
plant, because we hear in the Puranas thus : 9 ) Gandharikavara transformed 
himself into a Kurabaka tree. 10) Then there was that mighty king Nahusa 
who vanquished Indra ; but being cursed by Brhaspati, he became a boa in a 
forest. When Papdaras were banished into wilderness, the boa swallowed 
Bhima. Dharma gave necessary replies to the boa which consequently vomitted 
Bhima and which became the king at last.’ 

Khapdapana requested the rest of the rogues to accept quietly her 
authority, and then she would entertain them, with a feast. In case she were 
to defeat them actually, they would be as worthless as a broken cowrie. The 
rogues thundered in reply that no one, not even a divine rogue, can vanquish 
them. With a view to put them to shame, she continued her biography and 
addressed them further: “ With king’s permission, I visited many places in 
seai’ch of those clothes blown off by the wind. I had lost, moreover, four of my 
servants since long; and in search of them I came here. I find now'^ that you 
are those very servants and that you are wearing those very clothes. Either 
you accept this as true and be my slaves; or if you do not, well, give the feast. ” 
All of them felt ashamed; as they were outwitted, they accepted her as their 
chief; and they requested her to entertain all the rogues during the rainy week. 
(V. 38-78). 

Khandapana smiled to see that their manly vanity was smashed ; but 
when they all insisted on getting a feast from her, she agreed to that. She 
went to the burial ground which presented a hedious and horrible spectacle. 
She managed to get a dead baby which was physically intact and lately 
dropped there. After bathing it and muffling it in rags, she entered UjjainI, 
approached a banker’s mansion, and addressed the busy banker that she was a 
Brahmin’s daughter, that she had lately delivered a son, and that she was badly 
in need of money. The busy banker got irritated and asked his servants to 
drive her out. When force was used, she fell on the ground; and she started 
beating her breast etc. and lamenting loudly that her son, the only hope of 
her life, was killed by the banker who was so proud of his wealth. The banker 
was upset, and with all efforts tried to console her, requesting her not to raise a 
ci'y. He gave her an ear-ring and asked her to remove the child quietly. She 
removed the dead body, and by that banker’s gift everything was allright. 
After throwing the dead babe, she went to the jewel-market jubilantly ; she sold 
the ring and gave a rich feast to the rogues who were shivering with cold. 
They all heartily congratulated her on her skill and generosity, and openly 
coiifessed that woman is wiser by birth than man. (V. 79-110 ). 

In this world various personalities like Candra, Indra, Vayu, Surya, 
Agni and Dharma are all oppressed by passions. According to the scripture, 
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Erma is ubiquitous and all-pervasive^; then where is the need of his thinking 
about those ( Gopis) who are anxious for him? Thera are many other unbelievable 
legends current in the world, such as, the origin of ( Pavana ) Ganapati^ from 
the limbs of Parvatl; the births of Brahman, Tilottama, Urvali, Drona and 
^aijmukhaj the release of Narakubara through Ersn.a; the procreation of 
Svedakuijdala through anger and that of Kara (i. e., Raktakupdala) from a pot 
of blood ; and the birth of Yadava Balarama through Maya’s mediation. 
Parvati was the daughter of mountain : if mountains are to deliver children, the 
world would be too small for human population. These and such other stories 
from the Bharata and Ramayapa are like artificial gold ; and they do not stand 
the test of rational scrutiny. The popular scriptures do not contain any 
attractive stuff. Leaving them, therefore, one should follow the path preached 
by the Sarvajfla with a steady and pure faith. (V. 111-22 ). 

This fine Katha, with its various legends, has been narrated to the 
pious residents of Citrakuta®; it has been composed by Haribhadrasuri for 
purifying the faith ; and may it bestow 'bhava-viraJia on the faithful who hear 
and narrate it. (V. 123-24). 

■ 

Let Haribhadra, the Svetambara Suri, who has such a faith in the 
brilliant Jaina doctrine, bestow welfare on us. ( V. 125). 

3. Purpose, Technique and Form 

Whatever may be their historical explanation and symbolical signi- 
fication, there are innumerable legends, scattered all over the epics and Puranas, 
which, on account of some detail or the other, are unnatural, inconsistent, 
exaggerated and unacceptable to reason. The ‘precious blossoms of immortal 
poetic art and profound wisdom’ seen in the epics are often overpowered by 
an array of irrational legends. “It is only unpoetical theologians and com- 
mentators and clumsy copyists who have succeeded in conglomerating into a 
heterogeneous mass parts which are actually incompatible and which date 
from different centuries.”^ What is true of the Mahabharata is much more 
true about the Puranas which are well-known for their sectarian multiplication 
of myths and legends and hyperbolic exaggeration of details. Even from 
amongst the custodians and adherents of these texts the revisionists have tried 
their hands on them partly to make the legends conform to the changing 
ethico-moral notions and partly to rationalise and humanise them by removing 
glaring inconsistencies etc. This is amply borne out by the recensions and 
textual variations detected by critical editors.® The episode of Draupadi’s 

1 Some of these verses pi^esent difficulties for interpretation* 

2 Is there any implication here that Ganapati was the leader of the party of Maruts? 

B The phrase Citiailda^cluggasiri clearly refers to the ancient fort on the crest of 

the hill, Por its description, see Peterson^s Keports, I, pp. 46 f * 

4 'Winternit25 : A History of Indian Literature, I, p. 326* 

5 The Adiparvan, Poona 1933, Prolegomena, p* 43 f. 
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marriage and the way in which the later Kavyas etc. use the Pura^io legends 
sufficiently illustrate the above tendencies. We cannot expect the zealous 
follower to ridicule in any way the PurSnic legends or to raise a moral protest 
against the sins in the world of gods, held by him in reverence. That Kannada 
poet Sarvajna is an exception. He has spared none from his severe satirical 
stings. According to him our MahabhSrata is a tale of brothers killing brothers 
and of looseness of marriage institution ( Aa(iaro5) ; and those who respectfully 
attend to it degrade themselves. 

Haribhadra’s attack, in the Dhurtakhyana, is directed against such 
legends found in the epics and Puraxias. His conclusion is threefold: the 
popular scriptures, when one scrutinizingly studies them, are found to contain 
worthless stuff that looks smooth only from outside (V. 120); the legends 
narrated in them do not stand the test of rational scrutiny and are unacceptable 
like artificial gold (V. 119); and the pious, who believed in them so far, should 
abandon them and follow the path of Sarvajna (V. 121). Indirectly, but 
inevitably, these works being religious scriptures, the entire PurSnic religion 
and its followers are being exposed to criticism; the former for having contained 
such legends and the latter for their acceptance of the same. 

Logical polemics and witty criticism are the two recognised modes of 
attack ; their ultimate purpose is to knock down the opponent ; but their ways 
and intermediate tactics are different, and the weapons in their armouries and 
their movements on the field are dissimilar. The former necessarily requires 
an elaborate and systematic seige and a trained audience to pronounce the 
judgement; while the latter needs alert wit and adroit movements. If one 
is a trenched battle, the other is a guerilla warfare. The success of the former 
leaves behind acrimony that might involve endless attacks and counterattacks; 
but that of the latter wounds the opponent without leaving a scar and pricks 
him without bleeding. Logicians can be trained for the purpose, but a witty 
critic is an artist by birth. 

Haribhadra is an eminent logician, no doubt ; but, in this work, on 
the whole, we see him more as a witty critic assailing the citadel of Puranic 
legends. The plot of the work is simple. It is a story of five rogues each of 
whom recounts an impossible, fantastical experience which is confirmed -to be 
true by one or the other colleague after quoting parallels from the Mahabharata-,- 
Ramayana, etc. In the last chapter this mode of presentation is slightly 
modified. It is their female accomplice that narrates her experiences; and 
the remaining take their respective chances to confirm the same by Puraiiic 
parallels. She narrates her biography, and suddenly puts them on the horns 
of a dilemma : if they accept her statement, they have to submit to her as 
slaves ; and if they refuse, they have to give a feast to the whole gathering. 
They find that they are outwitted ; her superiority is accepted; she trickily 
extracts wealth from a merchant by charging him with the murder of her child ; 
and all the rogues get a grand feast from her. To this plot, which is mainly 
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made up of conversation with casual descriptions, there is a Preamble (I. 1-16 ) 
which introduces the rogues, their stipulation and their agreement, besides the 
opening mangala; and there is also a Conclusion (V. Ill f.) which summarily 
denounces some of the legends, besides giving the author’s oonclusion, aim and 
personal details. 

The improbable and fantastic tales narrated by the rogues as a part of 
their experience, are consistent and compact units. Even the elements of 
exaggeration are quite in keeping with medieval tales. If they were not 
followed by any legendary confirmation, they could be easily passed oft’ as 
amusing and adventurous tales, quite innocent in their constitution. But when 
the author holds them up side by side with the Puranio legends, their sarcastic 
potency becomes at once apparent. The tales by themselves speak highly for 
the skilful inventiveness of Haribhadra. As they stand, I think, they are 
composed by Haribhadra himself, keeping in view the Puranic legends to be 
denounced. The stories thus are his creation ; but quite well known in Indian 
literature are some of their motifs : namely, a wild elephant pursuing a traveller ; 
people holding a fair in honour of a Yaksa; a robber-party attacking a caravan; 
an ambitious youth pursuing the mirage of metallic transmutation by procuring 
some juice from an inaccessible pond; etc. It is the use of these motifs that at 
once lends a popular air and a sort of reality to the tales of rogues. The first 
four stories illustrate the author’s ingenuity as also the richness of his imagination, 
whereas the stoiy of Kbandapana shows his wit and fund of worldly wisdom. 

Haribhadra has a special fascination for popular stories of humoi-ous 
and satirical style. Some of them in Prakrit he quotes in his commentary on 
the Dasavaikalikasutra.^ In one we have a group of Karpatikas; they begin 
narrating their fantastical experiences ; but a rational Sravaka tries to expose 
the weakness in the narration.® In another context he quotes a fine dilemmatic 
short story which reminds us of the dilemma of Khapdapana :® In a certain 
town there was a Parivrajaka who roamed about with a golden bowl declaring 
^at he would give it to one who narrated to him an unheard event. A 
Sravaka addressed him thus, ‘Your father owed to my father one hundred 
thousand coins : if you know this already, please return the amount ; but if you 
do net know it, please give the golden bowl as declared by you.’ He also quotes 

1 ^ri Dalavaikalikasufcram with Harihhadra’s commentary, Bombay 1918, pp, 64, 55 f. 
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a fine satirical verse in Sanskrit, possibly summarising some earlier conversation 
in Prakrit, madenp of questions and answers. It is said to be put in the 
mouth of a Dhurta and addressed to a Buddhist monk who had a net-like 
garment on his person. The verse may be freely rendered thus^: “ Sir, why is 
your garment thread-bare? Well, it is for netting fish. Do you eat fish? I take 
them when excited by wine. Do you drink wine? When I mate with a hetaera. 
Do you visit a prostitute? After kicking on the necks of my enemies. Whence 
have you enemies ? Those whose houses I have broken into. Are you a burglar? 
Just for the purpose of gambling. Are you a Rogue? Because I am a slave* 
girl’s son.’' These illustrate Haribhadra’s acquaintance with and aptitude for 
humorous and satirical folktales. 

Haribhadra is an adept story-teller. If we casually glance through 
his Samaraiccakaha, we find that he is well-informed about the workings of 
human mind and about the human behaviour in general. His experience 
is wide ; naturally he creates characters and situations of engrossing interest. 
The Samaraiccakaha® gives many counter tales which go to confirm the central 
idea of the main story. He possesses a special liking for symbolical epilogues, 
apparently meaningless, but full of significance and instruction when they are 
explained. Enlightenment by absurd stories and situations is a fine weapon 
which Haribhadra brandishes quite successfully. Arbaddatta (Sixth Bhava), 
for instance, was enlightened when he was incurably attached to the pleasures 
of body by telling him that he was as foolish as a person extinguishing fire 
with grass. Absurd situations are presented illustrating such motifs. Similar 
tendencies are seen in the Dhu. as well. The fantastic tales expose the 
absurdity of Puranic legends, and thus enlighten and correct those that put 
faith in the Puranie religion. 

It is the agreement of rogues that supplies a graceful bracket for the 
projection of the plot. Lest he would he required to give the stipulated feast, 
every rogue is anxious to confirm the fantastic stories by quoting similar 
Puranic legends. It is in the fitness of things that every rogue should be 
given the chance of confirming the experience of their female companion j 
otherwise, if only one were to be given this chance, there would arise some 
jealousy and others would not have the opportunity of being chivalrous. It 
is not the story as a whole, but just some of the convenient points of it that 
are selected for confirmation with one or more similar legends and episodes 
from the epics and Puranas. The legends get automatically ridiculed, because 
they are closely parallel to the incidents or points in the fantastic story. As 
the rogues go on' attempting to prove the impossible with the aid of Purapio 

1 ^ (=^5:0 srrqftir sTqprt t ^siT » 

# 1 t, 5Tg 3055^, 

^^snialsflr ii’ ^ etc. p. 54. 

2 Ed. H. Jacobi, B. I., No, 169, Calcutta 1926. 
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legends, the legends themselves get ridiculed. Thus, to a certain extent, the 
author is using the mode of reductio ad ahsurdum in denouncing the legends. 

All of them are confirmed rogues, quite expert in their business ; and 
it is not without some significenee that they should be made to dabble in Puranic 
legends, as if this was quite on par with their usual routine ! It looks like a 
bit of irony that the legends should be put in the mouth of rogues and that 
they should come forth to prove the impossible by quoting them ! Akhyana 
is usually a serious tale, especially an epical or Puranic episode. It is certainly 
a piece of pungent sarcasm, if Akhyana refers here {Y. 6) to the fantastic 
tales narrated by rogues. If it refers to the series of Puranic legends and 
episodes, it is equally ironical that they should be put in the mouth of rogues 
and that both of them should prominently figure in the title of the book! 
Thus the plot, the mode and accessories of attack and even the title: all these 
are not only appropriate but also partial and favourable for the artistic 
performance which Haribhadra has achieved here. Even minor touches add 
to the ironical flavour of the atmosphere ; Muladeva declares that he is putting 
up with such as hunger and thirst (I. 28), a veritable Jaina monk 

indeed!; Kapdarika salutes the feet of Jina like a pious devotee (11. 24); 
Khamdavana qualifies herself as atthdrasa-dosavwajjiyd ( V. 98 ), an adjective 
usually applied to the Tirthakara; and lastly, that hypocritically exacted tip 
is glorified as a Dana, a pious donation, which renders everything allrighfe 
(V. 102). There are some drawbacks: sometimes the same legends and 
motifs are repeated and in some places there is some obscenity. As to the 
first one wished that the author avoided this repetition ; but as to the second, 
it was inevitable, if the author wanted to expose the obscenity of some of the 
Puranic legends. 

By assimilating different traditions Western literature has come to 
possess an astonishing variety of literary expression. The fact becomes obvious 
even to a superficial student of English literature, if he simply notes its chief 
landmarks and growth. Scholars comparing the ancient Indian literature wdth 
that of the English are struck with the manifold variety, range and artistic 
appeal in the latter. The disparity can be explained away on the basis 
of the peculiar lines on which each civilization advanced. Apart from its 
intrinsic merits and abiding values, in a way, by taking into account the 
range of time covered by the civilization, the extent of the land and the 
magnitude of the population, one has to admit that the ancient Indian 
literature, available to us today, is comparatively small in quantity and 
limited in variety. The reasons are apparent. On the whole, the Indian 
mind has enjoyed the comfort of dignified isolation from ' constant foreign 
influence. Eeligious spirit has permeated not only Indian life, but also 
Indian literature: even secular compositions could not escape religio-moral 
influence. Both men of letters and literary life in India are confined, as a rule, 
to an insignificant minority of hereditory intellectual aristocrats. Antiquity 
is an asset, but not necessarily a virtue. Old turns of expression and moulds of 
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thought g6t st6rootype4, an<J as eonTentions they had a metallic grip oa ancient 
Indian literature. Even the training of an Indian poet or author is of 
a standardised east : the aims, are settled; the themes are dictated ; type-chara- 
cters are supplied ; and even ready-made descriptions and stylistic devices are 
kept at the disposal of an author in. the making. Ordinary intellect got 
crippled, though suflSciently trained ; it is only the extraordinary genius that 
attempted to open new literary paths somewhat deviating from the accepted 
standards.- In isolated branches of literature, the Indian mind exhibits 
remarkable elevation,., successful finish and consummate polish ; but the lack of 
variety is apparent everywhere. The fact that ancient India, which could 
boast of the greatest master-pieces in epic poetry and certain kinds of fiction and 
drama, has neither a tragedy after the manner of the Greeks nor satire in 
lloman fashion is to be attributed to the peculiar way in which the Indian mind 
evolved and the Indian author was trained for his job. The Sanskrit or even 
Indian poetic theory of super-individual emotion and its complacent attitude 
towards life’, as Dr. De remarks, ‘precluded any serious cultivation of the 
satiric type of literature. ’ 

Satire as a form of literature has been conspicuously absent in early 
Indian literature. India, however, has not been lacking in literary geniuses 
that were trained according to standard discipline. Every age has its follies 
and faults; and these geniuses, on account of their righteous indignation and 
as a wholesome correction, must have brandished their satirical whip against 
social disorders and diseases. Such satirical compositions could not have 
the same sanctity as that enjoyed by religious works ; and it is not unlikely that 
jnany specimens have not comedown tons, even if the art of satire was duly 
cultivated. Satire, moreover, is an indispensable stylistic quality in some forms 
of literature; and the elements of this quality are found scattered, here and there, 
in early Indian literature : in stories, in minor poems and in plays. . . 

The Da^akumSracarita, on account of its setting, substance, characters 
and events, is far from possessing the stereotyped orthodox outlook : in fact, 
it is a remarkable contribution of a novel type in Sanskrit. It presents a lively 
and realistic picture of the society, some glimpses of which we get' in 
the Mrcchakatikam. Dandin is unconventional by temperament. Though 
it is not his aim to give his composition the form of a satire, he has easily meited 
out some satirical lashes against gods who are dragged down to illustrate 
the disgraceful deeds of the characters (pp, 29, 44), against Brahma^as who are 
greedy for wealth and divert themselves by cock-fighting (p. 96), against 
hypocritical ascetics whose passion is easily enkindled ( p. 44 f.), against 
the Digambara Jaina monk who is made to confess the worthlessness of his mode 
of life (p. 47 f.), and against Buddhist nuns who are ridiculed as go-betweens. 
The adventurous tales of young princes have an enchanting grip on the reader’s 
mind ; and Dandin’s tendency to ridicple certain aspects of the society by satire 
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and caricature, quietly but effectively, is apparent in various places^. In this 
context attention may be drawn to the Bharataka-Dvatrim^ika®, a late work of 
the fourteenth century a . d . in popular Sanskrit. The term hharafaha means 
a kind of Saiva monks ; and this colleetion of thirty-two tales is designed for 
purposes of exposing the mwhhct-jomci-qanta so that one might understand 
saddearana. The Saiva monks are satirized by means of stories illustrating 
their moral depravity and stupidity. The bharapka is made to quote the 
parallels of gods and saints to justify his behaviour, thus ridiculing the gods and 
saints as well with himself. Some of the stories exhibit a good fund of worldly 
wisdom, wit and humour. 

Somehow the element of satire seen in poems and plays is not of a very 
high order: the art of satirising becomes bald abuse and coarse ridicule, 
if it does not leave behind a healthy and correcting influence. The Kuttinimata 
of Damodaragupta (0.779-813 a . n.) is more erotico-comic than satiric.® 
Another polymath who has studiously worked in this line is K^emendra, 
of the middle of the eleventh century a . d . Some of his works deserve special 
attention in this context. His Samayamatrka deals with the traditional erotic 
topics. It presents varied pictures of the society, and the situations are 
sketched in a pointed style. “The merit of the work lies not in its unsavoury 
story, but in its heightened, yet graphic, picture of droll-life, painted with 
considerable sharpness of phrasing and characterisation, and with an undertone 
of mocking satire directed against many forms of prevalent deformity,*’ His 
Darpadalana is equally interesting. His salutation to viveka in the opening 
MaUgala is quite significant. In seven sections it demonstrates the folly of pride 
based on hula, dhana, vidyd, rupa, iaurya, dana and tapas. Besides the 
gnomic verses on each, they are illustrated with tales invented for the purpose. 
The form is interesting. More than once the author drags the Purauic 
duties and personalities on a lower plain by citing how they have not been 
immune from these flaws (1. 17 f., HI. 79 f., IV. 18 f., etc.). The moral tone 
is quite predominant ; and the attack on holiness, though casual, is sufficiently 
pungent. His Kalavilasa is a satirical discourse in ten sections, put in 
a legendary setting. The first chapter lashes the roguish hyproerisy, damhlia, 
seen in different walks of life, found not only among men and women of 
different classes but also among birds and vegetables. He is harsh on Gaudasi 
and now and then even sacred deities and sages are not spared. The remaining 
chapters deal with greed, erotic impulse, harlot, Kayastha, pride, etc. His 
scourges on the greedy merchant, quack doctor, pretending astrologer, crooked 

1 ]Da^akuin5raearita of Dai^din, Eevised in one vol. by G. J. Agashe, 2nd ed., Bombay 
Sk. and Pk. Series, Bombay 1919; Keith: A History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford 
1928, pp. 296f.; S. K. De: The Prose Kavyas of Dandin, Subandhu and Bapa, 
Pestsoript Prof. Kane, pp. 112-44, Poona 1941. 

2 Bd. J. Hertel, Leipzig 1921. 

3 Keith: A History of Sk. Literature, pp. 236 f.; S. K. De: Some Satirio Poems in 
Sanskrit, Indian Culture, vol. VIII, S«s, 1, pp. 1-8. 
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KSyastlia, etc., are bitter and wounding* This * work is thus a remarkable and 
comprehensive discourse, with a legendary framework, on the various activities 
of notorious tricksters known to K§emendra ; and his easy and elegant style 
makes the descriptions amusing and the satire effective. ’ As observed by 
Dr. De, E§emendra’s compositions are ‘noteworthy satirical sketches exaggerated 
cum grano salis but substantially faithful, having less frequent lapses into 
squalor or coarseness, and composed in the best literary manner of Ksemendra. 
There is nothing of melancholy wisdom in Kisemendra. Knowing full well 
the castigating use of satire, he deals out his blows too liberally, but with 
precision, with bitter and often foul-mouthed presumption, but with the unerring, 
insight of a shrewd observer’. K§emendra’s satirical writings assume all the 
more importance, because his successors like Jahlau.a, Nilaka^tha Dik§ita, etc. 
never rose to his heights. They are all steeped in the time-honoured mould of 
religious didacticism and hackneyed eroticism. ‘Anxious to maintain respecta- 
bility, they are afraid of descending to the repellent reality which their subject 
demands, and only touch the fringe of it, from a safe distance, with the stick of 
romantic verse.’ 

Among the plays, it is the Bhaijia and the Prahasana types^ that 
contain a great deal of satirical element. Bharia is a monologue play ; the only 
character is a Vita or Dhurta who narrates, with imaginary questions and 
answers and with various gestures, either his experience or that of others. 
Most of the existing specimens of hhdnas are comparatively modern and belong 
to the South ; they lack variety and are of the same pattern, almost made to 
order ; and they are predominantly permeated with erotic sentiment, very often 
coarse in taste. There is very little of genuine satire in them ; we get, however, 
satirical touches in the descriptions ‘of the licentious Pauranika, the old Srokiya, 
the fraudulent astrologer and (but this rarely) the Jahgamas, Saivas and 
Vaiijjiavas (as in the Srhgaratilaka).’ The Hasyacudamani of Vatsaraja 
ridicules the Bhagavafas; while thei Mukundananda pours a great deal of 
pungent satire against the Gurjara people. Such satirical touches are almost 
thrown into back-ground by their mechanichal characters, the roguish parasites 
and the haterea and by excessive eroticism. The four Bhanas, which are edited 
as Caturfahafl.!* and which definitely belong to an earlier age, present ‘more 
variety, greater simplicity, a larger amount of social satire and comic relief, a 
more convincing power of drawing individuals rather than types, easier and 
more colloquial style, and some measure of real poetry in spite of cktain 
coarseness.” In the Padmaprabbrtaka, the Vita, ^ala by name, a friend of 
Karjjiiputra Muladeva (both of them of Ujjaini), gets a specified individuality. 
The racy speeches of the Vita, in the Padataditaka, are remarkably satirical ; 

1 I hare dkived uiucli help frdln two Important papers by Dr. S. K. De; A Hote 
on the SanskritMonoiogttJHHay (Bh&na) with Special Reference to the Caturbhapi, 
JEASj 1926, pp. 63-90; and The Sanskrit Prahasana, The Poona Orientalist, VII, 

, 3-4, pp. 149-86. 

2 Catorbhi^;^, ed, by Kari and Sastri^ Patna 1922. 
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his ridicule is abundantly directed against the Latas and the Buddhist order ; and 
the Daserakas, Saurastras andMalavas are not spared from casual hits. These 
Bha^as are often obscene, if not vulgar ; and the primal sensations are portrayed 
"with a rough realism and terrible sincerety. Bor a student of literature, as Dr. 
De rightly remarks, ‘it is more than useless to read austere morals into these 

old-time play-wrights or damn them for want of morals.’ : 

Turning to the Prahasana, the popular farce, there is ample scope for 
social satire in it by the very nature of its subject-matter; but the specimens that 
have survived are far from being satisfactory. Their wit and humour, which 
Would make one laugh, lie in deliberately vulgar exhibitions and expressions: in 
short, the whole atmosphere in the Prahasana,' on account of conventional 
characters and incidents and the high-strung erotic sentiment, is low and 
depressing. The Mattavilasa of Mahendravikrama (7th Century a. D.)^is a 
slight farcical sketch depicting the drunken and passionate revelry of a Saiva 
mendicant, calling himself a Kapalin on account of the human skull carried 
by him in lieu of his alms-bowl which is said to be stolen by a hypocritical 
Buddhist monk. A degenerate Pa^upata comes to settle the case of theft, and 
finally the missing bowl is obtained froih a madman who had' retrieved it from a 
dog. Thus the wreckless wrangling in the monastic order is broadly satirised^ 
The Prahasanas like Lataka-melaka, Dhurtasamagama, etc. have much to do 
with rogues and knaves; the Jaina and Buddhist monks are held in ridicule; but 
with their symbolic characters, whatever little wit and satire they possess is 
often defaced by open vulgarity and erotic descriptions. Stray satirical verses in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit may be collected from anthologies and from illustrations on 
the rhetorical device called vyaja-stuti; hvA they cannot, being isolated verses, 
exhibit any sustained style as such. Thus this survey leaves us cold that early 
Indian literature has not achieved much in the field of satire. 

Haribhadra is a genius by birth and a satirist by temperament. He 
has bequeathed to posterity a valuable contribution to Indian literature through 
his Dhurtakhyana which is unique in various respects. We might try to assess 
its value, as a work of art, from the point of view of a modern critic of letters. 
The terminology of English criticism^ cannot be literally applied to Indian 
works, because the terms have sometimes specified associations and import. The 
Dhu. apparently looks like a parody in as much as it ridicules by imitation, but if 
we go into details we find that it cannot be called a parody for various reasons ; 
no work or class of works is covvtinuomly ridiculed through word-, form- or 
sense-rendering ; secondly, the imaginary tales narrated by rogues do not easily 
remind us of any one story or of any work or class of works ; thirdly, the legends 
that are ridiculed do not come serially or at random from any one composition, 
but they are heaped from different sources to hold in ridicule their common motif 


1 See the articles on Parody hy Christopher Stone and on Satire by Gilbert Cannan 
in The Art and Craft of Letters Series. See also English Satires, in the Casket 
Library Series, especially the.Introdnotjon. . , . 
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soEaething like what is already noted in the invented tale ; and lastly, there is no 
deliberate attempt on the part of the author to confound issues by distortion or 
exaggeration of facts. The Dhurtakhyana, ther^bre, can be better and more 
appropriately called a satire of incredible Pura^iic legends and episodes and 
against the credulity of those that believe them, using parodical imitation as its 
chief vehicle and casually taking repourse to irony, sarcasm, banter, wit and 
humour, It is a satire, and a perfect one, because of its unique construction, a 
delicious mingling of phantasy and reality, subtle sense of characterization 
(though in a limited quantity) and above all the startling situation of devils 
discussing scriptures which make it an inimitable piece of raillery and a good 
humoured amusement for all. Haribhadra possesses a righteous indignation 
which is passionate, noble and fearless. Like a true satirist, he thoroughly 
ridicules rather objectively, in his Sarnbodha-prakarapa,^ the vices that had 
perhaps crept into the Jaina monastic order of his times: he detests, pities and 
condemns the vices and the irreligious routine of the ascetic life ; while in ther 
Dhu. he satirizes the folly of the degenerating belief of the masses in Pura^ic 
legends. Monks are morally and religiously degraded, and the public is on the 
verge of rational bankruptcy; and here Haribhadra comes like an expert surgeon- 
to ply his satirical instrument, before he can put the bandage of religious and 
didactic teaching. Like Voltaire, Haribhadra was out to cure, and he had a 
panacea, Reason. Haribhadra is a champion of rational and logical attitude; 
he declares in one place ‘ I am not partial to Mahavira, nor do L 
bear any ill will against Kapila and others ; whose words appeal to reason, 
his mission is to be upheld.’ He has given vent to this spirit more 
than once. The good satirist, we know, holds a place half-way between preacher 
and the wit. He has the purpose of the first and uses the weapons of the second. 
He must both hate and love. For what impels him to write is not less 
the hatred of error and folly than the love of right and wise vision. The 
satirist’s appeal is always to the intellect, and rarely does he play upon 
the emotions. His is a perfectly rational attitude strengthened by the nicest 
sense of proportion. Like a rationalist, Haribhadra’s approach is intellectual, 
apart fromi his being a champion of logic and reason ; but his still greater asset 
is the mental poise with which he meets his opponents. He is not a logician 
infuriated with religious fanaticism, but he is a genuine rationalist of a balanced 
mind; and to a certain extent we see this even in the Dhurtakhyana. As' 
a genius Haribhadra has at his back a fund of good logic. Quite skilfully and. 
humorously, like a creative artist, he applies it to the incredible Purajjiic ideas 
which have a sway over men’s minds ; the invented tales are full of logical 
extremes and absurdities ; and when the Pura^ic legends are set on par with 
them, they cannot but be ridiculous and absurd. The minds that start doubting, 

1 Ed, Jaina Grantha Praka^aka Sabha, Ahmedabad 1916, especially Gurvadhikara. 

2 In his Lokatattva-nirnaya ; ST ' 

II’ and in his Yogabindn : w ^ I ^ 
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the veracity of invented tales are easily led to denounce the Puraiiic legends. 
With untiring assiduity he scrutinizes, sorts and shifts the Puranic legends 
according to their points of weakness, and pours them forth to substantiate 
the most ridiculous extremes and distortions with the result that not only 
the purpose of proving the unprovable fails but the Puranic legends themselves 
get ridiculed as improbable and absurd. The result is startling, though 
inevitable. He satirizes the legends rather by exposing them by selection and 
comparing them with ridiculously fantastic tales than by vehemently denouncing 
them. As we see below, Haribhadra exhibits a remarkable intellectual honesty ; 
so far as the main motifs are concerned, he does not tamper with the Purap.ie 
legends ; he does not distort them to ridicule them. 

‘The true end of satire is the amendment of vices by correction’, says 
Bryden; and he is perfectly right in hitting at the end and aim of all great 
satires so emphatically. Haribhadra has undoubtedly a religio-moral purpose, 
hinted rather than elaborated (V, 122 , 124 ), in writing this Akhyana. As has 
been observed, the polished raillery and the good natured satire have an ethical 
under-current, otherwise ‘the satire which only seeks to wound is as dangerous 
as arrows that fly in the dark’. It must be said to Haribhadra’s credit that 
the satirical artist in him has successfully, and also rightly, predominated over 
the religious preacher in him. ‘ No artist can do more than set his practised 
and controlled talent to work on the subject chosen and constantly developed for 
him by the inspiration of his genius.’ Our author just exercises his imagination 
in the way laid down for him by his characters and circumstances ; and one feels 
that even if he had stopped his work at V. 109 (of course followed by V. 119 - 24 ). 
nothing fundamental would have been missed. Nowhere does he show the 
temptation of preaching morfil lessons like a professional religious teacher. 
Any other mediocre author would have introduced a Eevalin at the end to give 
a (Mharnnorhohd whereby all the rogues would be turned into pious believers 
who would ultimately reach liberation after observing samleha'm. Haribhadra 
has fully and rightly restrained himself from adding to his composition any such 
conclusion so usual and normal in Jaina tales. The Dhurtakhyana, therefore, 
has a literary form, nothing specially religious about it; it is an out-and-out 
satire, an artist’s creation ; and as a literary product, it is far ahead of its time. 
In fact, coming so early as in the' 8th century a. d., Bhu. reveals such 
an artistry and management of the material as one can simply marvel at. 
Not even the works of Eifemendra, who does possess a satirical skill and whose 
performance we have reviewed above, can match the Bhurtakhyana, which is 
nearly three hundred years older than him, with regard to construction and 
subtle satirical effect. Haribhadra is throughout an artist, while Kisemendra’s 
satire is overladen with and defaced by heavy didacticism. If one understands 
our author’s hhmormraiha as an escape from the tedium of life, Haribhadrasuri 
will have the credit of hitting at an accepted standard of the greatness of satire 
in modern times. 
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The characters introduced by Haribhadra are not altogether imaginary; 
but, in fact, most of them are well-known figures in Indian popular tale and 
picaresque literature. Mulairi or Muladeva^ is a famous character as a Jack of 
all trades given to gambling and attached to courtezan Devadatta, It appears 
that he had alternative names such as Karnlsuta, Mulabhadra and JSalahkura. 
Even a treatise on theft or erotics is attributed to him by tradition. Certainly 
he is an old figure. Haribhadra himself quotes a Prakrit story in his commen- 
tary on the Daiavaikaiika-sutra ( p. 57 f. ) in which Muladeva figures as a tricky 
rogue. The Avantisundarikatha (veres 7) mentions him; Sana also, in his 
Kadambari, refers to him with his friend Sa^a ; and both of them are introduced 
( with Devadatta ) in the Padmaprabhrtaka. He figures as a typical hero in 
the Kalavilasa of K§emendra. The Kathasaritsagara also gives his story, and 
he is associated with the court of Vikramaditya, We get a Jaina edition of 
the tale of Muladeva and Devadatta. quoted in Devendra’s commentary on 
the Uttaradhyayana®. Thus Muladeva appears to have reached the status of 
a popular hero typifying all that is tricky and roguish. The name Karhdarlya 
is met with in the ArdhamSgadhi canon®; he is not a rogue, but a worldly- 
comfort-seeking character destined to go to hell. Jaina stories mention names 
like Ilaputra and S-isadhabhuti ; and according to the Abhidhana-Rajendra, 
Ela§adha is a famous rogue from Avanti referred to in the Ni^xtha-curi^ii*, 
Sa^a, as . noted above, appears to have been a close associate of Muladeva, 
We do not know anything about Khamdavai^a from other sources : her name 
has a popular ring and baffles Sanskritic etymology. Though most of the 
characters are already known, there is very little of characterization in the 
Dhurtakhyana. It is only Kha;i^dapana, with her coarseness and sharp 
intellect, that is a bit individualized. She is a good combination of 
a woman and a rogue. She is intelligent, hypocritical, scheming and witty; 
her success in getting the wealth from the merchant is quite worthy of her 
nature and trade; without any difference of opinion she becomes the President 
of Rogues ; and she smashes the vanity and satisfies the appetite of her 
colleagues by a well-earned and sumptuous feast. One wishes that Haribhadra 
spent more labour and greater insight in making the characters and stories more 
individualistic as has been done by Chaucer in his immortal Canterbury Tales. 

1 On Maladeva see Dr. Do’s paper on the Bhapa, JBAS, 1926 ; Avantisundarikath^ 
Madras 1924; Kavyamala I, p. 36, foot-note 1 ; Caturhhapi, Intro, p. iii; Muladeva’a 

story from Devendra’s commentary on the TJttaradhyayana is edited by Jacobi 
in his Ausgew^hlte Erzahlugen in Maharastri, Leipzig 1886j its English translation 
* Hindu Tales' by Meyer, London 190% also Prakrtakathasamgraha by JinaYiJayaji, 
Ahmedabad. A paper ‘The Character and Adventure of Muladeva' by Bloomfield 
has "appeared in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, voi 52^ 
1918, pp. 616-650; but it has not been accessible to me. 

2 6n-IJttaradhyayanani, Bombay 1927. 

3 Nayadhammakahao, I, 19, 

4 This work is not accessible to me, and it is necoessary to see what details are given 
bytheOuriaf, 
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The literary device of.piearos narrating, their experience with.a satirical 
vein is seen to a certain extent in the Dalakurnaraearita and in the Bha]g.a 
type of dramas, but the manner in which and the pnrpose for which Haribhadra 
has adopted it is remarkable. We know some of his successors like Amitagati 
etc., but we are absolutely in the dark about his predecessors in the field. 
The form, .however, is dramatic in which characters are made to speak ; 
Haribhadra tells us that it was narrated as a tale ( V. 123), and not enacted 
as a play; but with minor changes the whole piece can be turned into a fine 
Prahasana of open satire. , 

The most astonishing thing about the Dhurtakhyana is not that it is 
satirical, nor that it is one of the rare pieces of the kind in early Indian 
literature, but that it should be so thoroughly modem both in ■thought 
and spirit,' and such a master-piece of construction. Most of the Eoman or 
the English satire is cast in the mould of a dream or an allegory; This makes 
it stilted and artificial. It is only in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and Boecacio’s 
Decameron that an ingenious frame- work is used to impart an air of reality 
to the narration. The device of emboxing stories within a story is a common 
trait in most of the Indian sagas. Apart from this consideration, the 
frame-work of the Dhurtakhyana is certainly one of its notable features. 
The rogue-chiefs, each telling a fantastic story of his own and asking others 
to prove its truth or to accept defeat and give feast to rest of them, as they 
were all hungry during the rainy week and had run thither into the garden 
in order to manage to get food, afford the satire an amusing yet natural 
setting. ■ The truth of their wonderful and wild stories is immediately proved 
by parallels from the Bharata, Ramayana and Puranas-. The last chief 
who is a female recounts a number of autobiographical incidents which are 
likewise regarded as credible. But then, all this still keeps the main -problem 
unsolved! How are they to get food for themselves and for their retinue? 
Their female accomplice proposes that she would give them a feast only if 
they acknowledged her supremacy. This they would never accept. She then, 
continuing her narration, leads it to such a point that they have to recognize 
her. suzerainty or give feast. Thus the woman is triumphant, and her wit 
and wisdom enable them all to. satisfy their most immediate need of food. 
The impossible yarns concocted by the Rogues, the replies thereto, and above 
all the witty and surprising end of the story .reveal its architecfcouic skill and 
the beauty of design. The Dhurtakhyana has a unity and compactness 
that can be distinctly felt ; and except for the one or two obscene references 
and blunt outspokenness and crudity of Khandapana’s experience, there is 
nothing superfluous or inartistic in the satire. Besides, its perfectly original 
structure is one of its highest distinctions^ and suflacient by itself to proclaim 
the author’s genius. ■ 

In speaking of the unity of the Dhurtakhyana it was the organic 
unity, therefore unity of form and spirit both, that was hinted at. Even though 
there is an indirect reference in favour of Jainism at the close of the work 
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(V. 121-22), the satire as a whole is general, directed against credulity and 
superstition that deaden man’s reasoning faculties and lead him away from 
the path of Truth. According to accepted critical standards, it is modern and 
not medieval, and it is more Horacian than Juvenalian. It is throughout 
rational and convineing. It shall be as well called good-humoured, as there is no 
deliberate attempt to distort or exaggerate facts or indulge in repeated rancour. 
The main point is that we should not be foolishly credulous and accept 
the mythological stories as literally true. As seen below, almost all the 
references to Purapas, etc. are traceable to their origins. The author is always 
implicit, and never vituperative in his ca-iticism, and mates an intelligent us© 
of dilemma, not only to prove or disprove things but also to give a witty 
air to everything that is ridiculed. Ehapdaplna’s cornering and outwitting 
her male accomplices is a brilliant example of this device. The use of such 
dilemmatie situations has given a logical tone (quite inevitable and essential in 
the work of an outstanding logician like Haribhadra) and balance to the 
narration. Except for a few repetitions ( elephant-pursuit, mating with Sun, 
Wind etc.), the story has the fullest variety with its strange, mysterious, 
awe-inspiring and terrible phantasies Set in a reaiistie back-ground and provided 
with a rollicking humorous close. Some of the descriptions, short or long, 
for instance that of the cemetery, are quite epical in style and make-up. 
The story element in the frame-work is Comparatively slight, but has gained 
a remarkable poise because of Khapdapana’s dashing victories over her partners 
and the banker whom she dupes by her superior intelligence and womanly wiles. 

The precocious genius of the author^, obvious in this unique work, 
indeed, provides a delightful field for researches in literary developments; 
and it is hoped that the publication of this edition of Dhurtakhyana will inspire 
others to unearth still richer treasures that lie buried in the literature of 
ancient India. - 

4. Sources of the Puranic Legends 

Throughout the Dhu., in order to confirm the fantastic tale narrated, 
by one Dhurta, other Dhurtas have presented a series of Epic and Purapic 
legends. It is necessary to study them, wherever possible, in .comparison with 

1 Most of the works of Haribhadra are yet to be studied critically. The following are 
the chief sources where some poihts about his life, works and date are discussed. 
H, T, Sheth: Haribhadrasuri-^aritram (in Sanskrit), Benares 1917. ^r! Halyana- 
vijayaji: Introduction (in Sanskrit ) to the ed. of Dharmasamgrahanil^ Devaohandm 
L, P* Fund Series No, 42, Bombay 1918. Jinavijayaji: Haribhadrasiirxka Samaya-* 
nirnaya (in Hindi), Jaina Sahitya Sam^odhaka, YoL I, part 1, pp. 21-58, also bis 
*The Date of Haribhadrasnri (in Sanskrit)’, Poona 1919; his conclusion, based on 
sound proofs, is that Haribhadra should he assigned to A. d. 700-770, Becharadas 
JivaraJ : Introduction to his J aina Dar^ana ( in Gujarati ), Ahmedabad Samvat 1989. 
H. Jacobi: Introduction (in English) to the ed. of SamarMocakaha, B, I., Calcutta 
1926 ; Jacobi accepts 750 A, ». or later as the time of Haribhadra’s literary activity; 

; In his account ^ of Haribhadra’s -Ufa, he rscmtinised the tra.ditional .biographies : 

and givaaaoannekj-ledmrrationt ' . 
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the legends as preserved in present-day texts. Haribhadra is not very particular 
in mentioning his sources, specifying jthe work and its author. Usually he 
refers to them in general terms like ^ruti, Purapa etc. (I. 14, 31, 35, 53, 89; 
II. 27, 51; III. 20, 63, 88 ; IV. 15, 27; V. 11, 64); Bharata^ and Ramayana, 
however, are repeatedly mentioned (1. 14, 31, 35, 41, 82, 85 ; II. 27, 62; III. 20, 
93 ; IV. 14, 15, 19 ; V. 60, 119 ); and there are single references to Vi^nupuraj^La 
and Araptya-parvan (of the Bharata) and also to Vyasa, the author of Bharata 
(H. 27 ; II. 31; I. 41). Once Arthasastra is casually mentioned (V. 1) but 
not as a source. In the following paragraphs are presented the Legends found 
in the Dhu., their sources traced by us, and : critical remarks on the same ip 
some cases, 

I. *1^. 37-38 : Fotjb Variias in Brahman’s Body. — X. 90. 12 ; 

Mahabharata, Aranyaka-parvan (critical ed.), 187. 13. 

j. #2^. 39-40: Haea’s Maue Organ. — Vayupurana ( Ananda^rama 
ed., 1905), chap. 55. 23-28. — Verse 26 mentions that they tried to measure 
■its limits for one thousand years. 

I. ^3'*', 41-51 : Birth or KIoakas (Bharata of Vyasa). — [?]. — 
Haribhadra specifically mentions the Bharata of Vyasa as his source. According 
to Mbh., Virataparvan (critical ed.), App. I, p. 313, passage Ho. 19, Kekaya, 
a Suta king, had from his wife Malavl one hundred and six sons of whom Kicaka 
' was the most mighty and was appointed as the commander by the Virata king. 
This is air that we learn about their origin ; and in this context the legendary 
details noted by Haribhadra are not found. Kicaka does mean a hollow bamboo. 

I. *4*. 52: Ganga Foilrd in Hara’s JatI. — - Ramayan,a (Nirj^aya- 
sagara ed. 1921 ), Balakapda, 43. 9. — Haribhadra says vasorsahassam, while 
in the Rama, we have samvatsara-ganan hahUn, 

I. *5^. 53-7 : Birth OR Brahman. — Mbh., Arapyaka-parvan (critical 
ed.), App. I, pp. 1084-5, passage No. 27, especially 11. 13-30. — There is some 
verbal agreement with the Mbh. passage ; but in this context it is not mentioned 
.that Brahman came out with Dapda etc. and that the loWs was stuck, as noted 
by Haribhadra. According to the Vayupurapa, chap, 55, 14, Brahman is 
. equipped with Kamapdalu. . . 

I. H'*. 58-84: i) Tilottama Ruins Brahman’s Austerities®; ii) Birth 
OR Droi^Ioarta; iii) Birth or SvedA- and Rakta-kun.palin ; iv ) Kari^^A Born 
Through the Ear (Bharata). —- iyidbh. Adi. (critical ed.) 201 ff. audMatsya- 
purapa (Anandasrama ed. 1907), Adhya. 3. 31 f.; ii) Mbh. Adi. (critical ed.), 
57. 89, 121. 3-5, 154. 1-5; iii) Padraapurapa (Anandasrama ed. 1894), 
Sr§tikhapda, Adhya. 14; iv) [?]. — i) According to Adiparvan 201ff., 
Vyvakarman, at the instruction of Pitamaha (203. 10-17), created Tilottama, 
a veritable mine of jewels of beauty, for the destruction of Sunda and Upasunda, 

1 Haribhadra uniformly mentions Bharata and never Mahabharata, 

2 The legend is split up for referential ponvenience. A story, much similar to No. 1 J 
is fouud in the Byhat Kathakola of Harisena ( Bombay, 1943), chap. 99. 
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She was called Tilottama, because she was made from small portion of every 
kind of gem. Mahadeva developed four faces to look at her as she went round 
(203. 23-25). According to the Matsyapuraua, however, Brahman created 
Satarupa out of his body ; and to look at her, he developed four faces (in four 
directions) with a fifth on the head. This temptation ruined bis austerities, 
ii) Haribhadra attributes Droua’s birth to Pasupati and Uma, but according 
to Mbh. it is attributed to Bharadvaja and GhrtacI, the circumstances being 
similar, iii) Though the names noted by Haribhadra are not given, the 
Padmapurana narrates a story quite similar to this in the context of the earlier 
births of Arjuna and Karna, Brahman produced a man from the perspiration 
of his forehead. According to the Padma., Vi§nu offered blood from his arm. 
iv) Karna is considered to be the am^a of the Sun by whom he was generated 
from Kunti (Mbh. Adi., 57. 82, 61. 89); and his birth is described at length in 
the Adi. 104. But I do not find any reference to his being born from the ear. 
The Mbh. mentions, however, that he was born with the Kavaea. 

1. ^7*. 85-88: Hastumat Crosses the Ocean (Bamayaija). — Eama> 
yana, Sundarakanda, Sarga 1, verses 27, 54, Sarga 2, verse 2, etc. — The 
Eamaya^ia gives a graphic description how Hanumat jumps (his long arms and 
the root Jr being more than once mentioned) across the ocean. The Sanskrit 
quotation put in the mouth of Hanumat I have not been able to spot in 
the NiriDiayasagara ed. in this context. 

I. "^8*. 89-92 : Hara Eegeives Gakoa on His Head. — Eamayatia, 
Balakapda, Sargas 42, 43 (verse 3f. ); Mbh. Aranyaka., 108. 9f. ; see also 
the remarks on I. *4*. 52 above. — Mbh. simply describes how Gahga was 
received by Hara ; and there is no reference to her vanity as in the ESmayana. 

II. *1*. 27-30 : PRiMOEDiAti Eoa ( Visnupurana^}. — Vignupurapa, 
Wilson’s Translation (London 1864), Book I, chap. II, pp. 89-40; Mbh. Adi. 
(critical ed.) 1. 27 f.; Matsyapuraiia, 2. 32 ff.; Brahmapurana ( Ananda^rama ed. 
1895), 1. 40 f. — This is described almost in every Purana. 

; II. 31-39: The Whole Universe in a Child’s Stomach (Aranya- 

parvan). — Mbh., Aranyakaparvan, 186. — ■ The details closely agree with 
a few common words even. According to our text, it is the Sage that calls 
the Boy ; but in the Mbh. the Boy calls the Sage asking him to take shelter in 
his stomach (verses 88-9). The Mbh. says that Markan4eya was in the 
stomach of that Boy only for varsdndm adhiham iatam (verse 110); but 
Recording to Haribhadra divvam vdsa-sahassarh. The Boy is none other than 
Visnu-Krsna, as it is clear from the names like Srivatsadharin, Pitavasa, 
Pupdarikak§a etc. 

II. *3*. 40-41 : Kes'ava in Devaki’s Womb. — > Bhagavata (Nirnaya- 
sagara ed.) 10. 7. 34-36; also the references on II. *2*. 31-39 above. — When 

1 The Sanskrit Text (verse No. 102 ) mentions Bharata also along with Visnupnrana, 

2 The Sanskrit Text (verse 106) mentions Aranyapatha, a ^astra; hut I feel no doubt 
that Haribhadra is referring to a Farvah of that name in the Mbh. 
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Ya^oda was feeding Kr§ija, slie tappened to see the whole universe in his mouth 
which he opened while yawning. 

11. '^4*. 42-50; Brahman Asn Eis'ava. — Compare Vayupurap.a, 
Adhya. 24; see also the references on I. *5*. 53-7. — A legend somewhat 
corresponding to Haribhadra’s version is found in the Vayu. Brahman once 
approached Narayana who was sleeping on the great serpent in the ocean and 
who had produced a dignified lotus out of his navel for his sport. They do not 
recognise each other, and each one claims that he is the Adikarta. First Vi§jau 
enters the stomach of Brahman and sees the whole universe there, but could not 
reach the end even after one thousand years ; so he eoraes out of his mouth. 
Then Brahman enters Vi§nu’s stomach and experiences the same. When Vi§pu 
closed the outlets of his body. Brahman assumed a subtle form, came out 
through the lotus stalk, and took his seat on the lotus-. There is some jealousy 
between the two ; but it is quieted on Brahman being admitted as the futra of 
Visnu (verses 57-53) born from his navel-lotus. 

II. *5*. 51-61 ; The Mighty Bow oe Dbupada.-— Compare Mbh., Adi. 
(critical ed.) l74fF. — ^The Adi. describes the bow as dfdham, anaymiyam 
(176. 9), devadattam (foot-note p. 716, No. 1809*), &amh(mopapannam 
(178. 15). Is it that Haribhadra’s Mbh. text read 178. 13 as an adjective of 
Mrmuham in verse 15? Then alone the bow can be possessed of Nagas etc. 
According to the Mbh.j Kr§na and Bhima are present at the gathering but 
merely as spectators. Sisupala is humdiBted, as noted by Haribhadra (Sasipalo 
being perhaps a misreading); but the parage concerned is found only is S- 
(foot-note p. 725, No. 1828*) and not included in the critical text. 

II. *6*. 62-74: Hill-like Jatayo ( Eamayana). — Compare Eamayajja,. 
Arapyakanda, 50-53. — The opposition of Jatayu when Eavapa carried Sita, 
their mutual fight, Jatayu wounded by the sword of Eavapa: all these events 
are described in the Arapyakapda. Further that dying Jatayu gives all the 
details to Eama, accompanied by Lak§mapa (Sarga67), and dies in their 
presence. They perform the last rites ( Sarga 68 ). According to Haribhadra, 
Sita blesses Jatayu that he would get wings after meeting Eama’s messenger ; 
Hanumat, in his search for Sita, meets Jatayu who gives him all the details 
about her and who gets back his wings after meeting him ; but I see no proper 
context for these in the present text of the Eamayapa of Valmiki. Jatayu is, 
however, qualified in the Eamayapa as pmvatOrirngabliah ( 50. 2 ). The Mbh., 
Srapyaka. (critical ed.), 262-63, which gives this episode, describes Jatayu 
thus : Jatdyur giri-gocardh ( 262. 41 ), grdhmm nihatam pa/rvatopammi ( 263. 15), 

III, *1*. 21-25: EsiiUKi Eevived TO Life. — Mbh., Arapyakaparvan 
( critical ed. ) 116. — That the trees respected her chastity is not specifically 
mentioned in the Mbh. The name of the king in the Mbh. is Gitraratha 
and not A^vapahrta as given by Haribhadra. 

III. *2*. 26: Constitution of JARSsAiiDHA.— Mbh., Sabhtparvan 
(Madras 1932), Adhyayas 19 (verses 54-55), 20 (verses 1-7). His name is 
explained thus : Jarayd samdhito ymmdj Jarmarndho hhmatvayarn^ 
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III. *3'^. 27-37 : Sunda and Njsunda Destroyed by Tilottama. — M bh., 
JLdi. (critical ed.), 201-4.— -Upasun da of the Mbli. is called Nisunda by 
Haribhadra; perhaps it is a contamination with Nikumbha, the name of the 
father of Siinda and XJpasunda. According to Mbh., Tilottama was created by 
Vi^vakarmanj at the instruction of Pitamaha, by putting together all that was 
beautiful in the three worlds. She was like Lak§mi, and her body was a 
veritable mine of jewels ( 203. 12-17 ). Haribhadra, however, says that she was 
created by taking bits from gods. . 

III. 38-44 : Hantoat Piboed Tosethbe.— Compare Ramayaflia, 
Ei§kindha-kaigida, 66. 8-28, also Uttara-., 35-36. — Hanumat’s life in his 
childhood is given in the Eamayaiaa according to which it is Indra that wounded 
him, while he jumped at the Sun, on the left chin whereby he came to be known 
£is Hanuman (66. 24). The instruction of the mother that he should eat red 
fruits, her lamentation, smashing of his body by the Sun’s kick, subsequent 
piecing together of the same, and the substitution of the chin : aU these events, 
though referred to by Haribhadra, are not mentioned in the Ramayaija in the 
above contexts. 

III. *5*. 46-52: Handmat Brings Wound-heawng Medicine.— 
Eamayapa, Yuddha-kanda, Sarga 101, also Sarga 74 (especially verse 70) and 
Sarga 50. — The details noted by .Haribhadra are practically covered by the 
above contexts in the Eamay ana. 

HI. ^6*. 53-86 : Birth of MahIsbna.— Compare Mbh., Aranyaka- 
parvan (critical ed ), 213-14 ; Brahmapurana, Adhya., 128. 7-23 ; Matsyapura^a, 
chap. 158. 26f.; Vayupuraijta, Chap, 72.— According to the Mbh., Svaha, the 
daughter of Dak§a, satisfied the passion of Agni by assuming the forms of the 
six wives of Saptarisis ( excepting Arundhati, whose form she could not assume ). 
She received the semen in hand; and with a desire that she should not be seen, 
she flew taking the form of a Garudi. The semen was dropped in a golden pot 
six times, and therein was born Mahasena with six heads etc. He is also called 
Budra’s son, Rudra being identified with Agni (218, 27f.) and Svaha with 
Uma (220, 9). According to the Brahma- and the Matsya-purana, Agni 
assumes the form of a parrot and approaches Sambhu and Uma. Agni drops 
semen in the Krttikas and Eartika was thus born. Haribhadra plainly says 
dem gabbUmaghdyam mcimtamli,^ but the Sanskrit and Gujarati versions 
indicate that gods wanted from Siva and Uma a son who would destroy 
Tarakasura. Something like the legend which Haribhadra has in view is found 
in the Vayupurapa. The text of Vayupurapa admits a sad confusion of various 
myths about Mahasena, but it clearly says that Indra did not want any issue to 
be born from Samkara and Uma; so he sent Agni to them.^ The concluding 
details are slightly different. Seeing that the semen had fallen out of her body, 
Uma forced Agni to hold it in his stomach ; he later sought the help of Gahga 
who delivered in a Himalayan valley ; and a mighty son was born. 


1 The releyant lines run thus ; 
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Adi. i HEiB-Mbb., 

'fi, ®a.), 17. 4-8.— -The corresponding story in the Mbh ninq tana ! 

The Sun and Moon reported to Vi^u tha? Eahu: unde" the S a Z 2 

tAiefhe * from the ocean. Vis,u immedfately cut L head 

s? ““fry ‘°™rds thL. 

y i.11. 5 : Vis:^u- Covers tee Uhiverse'by TRn.m'Rrnnv^ y. %jrut. ' 

A^apyaup^ , 3 , App. I, extract 

__ ixi. y . , Hanitmat Gaeries the Deona Mottntatw wi-nn a^.. . 

alBrSargas/o®tr/r’‘“^“'^^ Yuddhatojda, Sarga 101. 80-46, ae” 

III. 96-7: The Earth Lifted by Varaha Maa T t 
parvan (crM,«l ed ) 18r. 11; also Brahmapurana, chap. 2u. 40 - 42 ! ^ ^ 

toagre to indicate the st“r details are too 

I^^ER OF Elephaht Ichor ( Bharata ).— f H — This 
quotation can be traced only with the aid of the Verse Index of Mbh. ^ ’ 

TftYf \ Mul (Bharata, according to the Sanskrit 

(aspeciallywals^M.'ef^^X-^f Ma«,.-Baniajana, Tuddhak^a, 60 

(critical io, loi. ' 10 ; mTsU fosT-lo™ ^^^^T^kaparvan 

84 38 — Th^* pL* . Ganoa Drunk by JAHNn.—Bamayana, Balakanda, 43 
mentbned in this LCt by thTs^" Haribhadra! 'is not 

14-82 JlhelV^f’'" Mkett SAanpA, _ Mbb. Adi. (critical ed.), 

. hese chapters practically cover all the details noted by Haribhadra 

two'irariTrofT^^ difference: The Mbh. notes only 

two eggs (14. 12) of Vinata giving birth to Aruna and Garuda, while Dhu. 

a which produced 

the 1 f according to Mbh., that tells Garuda 

S K mt It" '' T these instruki:^ 

Ta ll V .a ® the dropping of Vata tree with Lanka 

( 129.^12 beginning in the Mbh. 

IV. *8^. 88: Govardhana Mountain Lifted by Krsna — Brabma 
puiana, c i^. 188. 14 f. ; Bhagavata ( Nirnayasagara ed. ), X. 25. 19. 

yana, Yuddh'ak^nda, 22 (esps™ wTefbO-for"'’'’"”"' ™ 


The Sanskrit Text does not include this legend. 
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IV. *10*. 91-93: Hanumat Roots out Trees in the PABK\-~ Rai]aar- 
ja^a, Sundarakauda, 41 (especially verses 10-21). 

^ ^ V *i*. 11: BhTma and Hanumat Generated by Wind. *“ Mbh., J^di. 
(critical ed.), 57. 97, 61. 84; Ramayaua, Ei^kindhakaDda, 66. 8-20. — Accoiv 
ding to Rama. Hanumat ’s mother is called Anjana and not Nila®. Or is it that 
Haribhadra is paraphrasing oi%'anc6 by ? 

V. *2*. 12-18: Birth of Vyasa. — Mbh., Adi. (critical ed.), 57. 
55-74; 99-100; also the additional passage No. 37 on p. 895. — According 
to the Mbh., Vidura is born from a maid servant (100. 23)®, and there is no 
reference to any curse on the three by Vyasa. 

V. *3*. 23 : EuNTi’s Son by the Sun. — Mbh., Adi., 57-82 ; see also 
the references and remarks on I. *a*. 58-84, para iv. 

_ V. *4*. 25-31 : Voluptuous Agni. — [?]. — According to the Mbh., 
Arapyaka (critical ed. ), 213, Agni was passionate for the wives of Saptar§is ; 
and with his mind upset with passion, he ran to the forest. It is Svahsi, 
the daughter of Dak§a, that satisfied his passion. 

V. *5*. 33-37: i) Indra’s Misbehaviour with Ahalya, and ii) His Son 
FROM EuntL — i) Ramayana, Balakanda, 48. 15-28; Mbh., Auu^asana 
(Bombay ed. ) 41, 21 ; also Brahmapurapa Adhya. 87. ii) Mbh., Adi, (critical 
ed.) 57. 97. — According to Rama., Indra misbehaves with Ahalya, the wife 
of Gautama who curses him to lose his testicles. According to the Mbh., he has 
thousands of pores on his body as a result of the curse ; and they were afterwards 
changed to eyes. According to the Dhu., he was handed over to passionate 
pupils, but I do not find any such details in the abore contexts. The Brahmar 
purapa, however, tells us that Indra became a cat, but was cursed by Gautama 
to have thousand pores ( sahasra-hhagman) on his body. When he prayed for 
mercy, he was blessed to be Sahasraksa. 

V. *6*. 59: See above I. *2*. 39-40. — The natural inference is that 
there could be a pretty long tail of a mouse. 

V. *7*. 60-63 ; The Long Tail of Hanumat (Ramayapa).— Ramayapa, 
Sundarakapda, 53 (verses 5-8), 54. 

V. *8*. 64-69 : i) Gandharivara Changed into Kurabaka; ii) Nahu§a^ 

1 Here Haribhadra quotes a rhyming couplet (No, 92) in Prakrit which he c^lls 
Khamdao, Though I could spot the necessary context^ I do not find these lines Ip 
the Paiimaoariya, 53, 78f. 

2 The Sanskrit and Gujarati Texts have Afijana for Nila in this oontei^ti sea varla 
No. 336 and p. 62, 1. 1. 

3 Harisena gives, in his Brhat Kathakoia, 83, a story corresponding to Haribhadra*s 
story. Therein ^aiiitana, or ^amtanu, has three sons, Oitra, Yicitra and Citranga, 
who leave behind three widows, Amba, Ambika and Balika ( Ambalika) from wholn 
Vyasa generates Dhi'tara^tra, Panda and Vidura respectivelyt Haribhadra’s phrase 
hhaujjayd m presumes such a story; see also story No. 96 from the same. 

4 The Sanskrit text gives the name Nahusa, verse 385 1 but the Gujarati one Naghu§a, 
p. 64, Is it that Mr a $o is a wrong improvement on the original •^ahv^Bo^ 
misread miQ^ahu so? • . 
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Bboomes A Boa:— i) [?]; ii) Mbh., Sranyakaparvan (enfcioal ed.), 175-178, 
also App. I, passages 19-20, pp. 1065f.^ — i) It is not clear 'wliether Gamdhari- 
vara refers to Dhrtarastra ; ii ) The Mbh. text has undoubtedly grown, and the 
-present text shows more than seven questions. 

As distinguished from the above legends, the sources of which we have 
tried to trace, there are some casual references in the Dhu. ( I. 62-4 ; V. 114-18 ) 
to Puranie personalities and events. Some of them are mere names; so soma 
additional information may be noted here from second-hand sources.^ 

Haribhadra expresses (once through the mouth of Indra) that 
Mahavira alone is an exception ; and that all other so-called great personalities 
have been victims of cupidity and womanly temptations ( I, 64-4 ), or of 
passions in general (V. iii) : Gautama had a wife Ahalya by name ; at times, 
whenever taken as identical with Dirghatamas, he is painted to be quite 
voluptuous. — Vasistha had for his wives tjrja, Arundhati etc. ; and he had one 
hundred sons. — ^Para^ara, unmindful of place and time, fell in passionate love with 
Satyavati, the fisher-girL— Jamadagni demanded, from king Repu, Repuka in 
marriage; he had five sons from her; but he was a terribly suspicious husband. — 
Ka^yapa had more than a dozen wives and a pretty large number of sons. — 
Agastya once realized that his ancestors could not be rescued without his 
begetting a son. Then he formed a girl out of the most graceful parts of 
different animals and passed her secretly into the palace of the king of Vidarbha. 
When the child grew up, he demanded her in marriage; somehow the king 
consented ; and she became his wife Bopamudra. To satisfy his wife, who had 
grown up in palace, he begged wealth from different kings.— Indra selected 
IndrapI to be his wife because of her voluptuous attractions; he employed 
celestial nymphs to excite the passions of holy men ; he is called parastr^ 
hamorcarin, a habitual adulterer; he tried to seduce Ruci, wife of Deva^arman; 
and his endevour to seduce Ahalya, wife of the sage Gautama, is weH- 
known, — Hara’s attachment for ITma, who occupies half of his body, is often 
mentioned in the Purana. — Visnu has his wife in Laksmi; and in his incarnation 
of Krsna, he had 16000 wives, apart from his sports with Go-pis to whom he is 
so much attached (V. 112-13). — Gandra has twenty-seven wives, of whom 
Rohini is the most favourite. He carried off Tara, the wife of Brhaspati, 
■from whom he had a son Budha by name. — Vayu generated Bhima from Kunti 
and Hanumat from Anjana, The hundred daughters Gf Ku^anabha would not 
eomply with his licentious desires, so he made them crooked in physique; and 
thus their city came to be called Kanya-kubja.— Yama-Dharma had several wives 
as Hemalata etc. Dharma, one of the Prajapatis, had married thirteen ( or ten ) 
of the daughters of Dak.?a, and had a numerous progeny. He generated 
Yudhigthira from Kunti. 

1 The following works are mainly used: A Classical Dictionary of India l)y Garret 
(Madras 1871) audits Supplement (Madras 1873)^ A Classical Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology etc, by J. Dowson (London 1879) | Vedic Mythology by A. A.Macdonell 
• (Strassburg 1897); Epic Mythology iy E. W. Llopkins (Strassburg 1915); Index to 
.. the , Names in the Mahabharata etc, by ,;'S. Sorensen (London 1904-25); Bharatava- 
r?lya*caritrakosa by ChitraYa (Poona 1932)* 
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In conclasidD, Haribhadra refers to a series of legends^ particularly -tM 
births of Puranic personages ( V. 114-18), and summarily denounces them as 
unnatural and unworthy of any credence. Some of them, viz., the births of 
■Prahman (I. 53-7), Tilottama (1. 58-84 ; III. 27-37), Drona (I. 60-61), 
Sa^Lfflukha (III. 53-86), and of Svedakupdalin and Nara, i. e., Kaktakupdalin 
(I. 58-84) are already referred to in the earlier discussion; and we have 
noted the relevant sources above. Some particulars about the rest may be 
added here : There is a legend that ( Pavana-? ) Ganapati originated from the 
scurf of Parvatfs body.— Urvasi was so named, because she was born from the 
thigh. — Nalakubara and Manigriva were excessively drunk and sporting in 
a nude condition in the river Ganges. When Narada came there, the ladies 
olothed themselves ; hut these two remained naked. Narada. was offended, and 
cursed them to become trees for one hundred years. They were relieved by the 
contact of Kr§pa who pulled the mortar, to which he was tied by his mother, 
through the interspace between the pair of Arjuna trees in which they were 
transformed. — ^Vasudeva and Devaki were in the prison of Kamsa, and it is 
there that pevaki conceived Balarama. But in the seventh month, through the 
mediation of Maya, the embryo was transferred to the body of Rohipl who was 
staying at Gokula. This Balarama of the Yadava race is considered to be ap 
ttThsa of Se§a.— Parvatl is the daughter of Himalaya and Mena. 

The success of Haribhadra’s performance depends primarily, if not 
entirely, on the intellectual integrity and fidelity with which he has presented 
the Purapie legends that are being satirised. We can start pnmc* facie that he 
would not dare to change the popular, mythological stories, at least their 
fundamentals, current in his locality and at his time ; for, if he were to do so, he 
would be cutting the very ground under his feet, and his work would fall in the 
estimation of his contemporaries to whose gathering it has been already narrated 
at Gitrakuta ( Y. 123). • - - 

' On the whole, we have been fairly successful in tracing the eounteri 

parts of the legends, quoted by Haribhadra, to their sources available today. 
Haribhadra is not actually quoting in the very words of the original, but he 
is rewriting the legends in his words and mostly from memory. Naturally we 
will have to make ample concession for omissions and minor variations in 
expression and presentation. In some eases, Haribhadra’s legends, when 
kiidied in comparison with those in the present-day texts, show differences in 
details. Their significance depends upon their position in the story and on their 
relative bearing for the purpose of denunciation. Borne divergences are of minor 
significance; for instance, the names of the parents of Drona (I. *6*); whether 
the Sage called the Boy or vice versa (II, *2*) ; whether Renuka’s chastity was 
respected by plants (III. ■*!*); whether TJpasunda or Nisunda is the name 
(III. *3*); whether Vinata laid two eggs or three (IV. *7*); whether 
Yudhi§thira asked the boa seven questions or more (V. *8*); etc. Such 
differences, do not affect the chief idea that is selected as the target for the 
satirical shaft. There are other differences of major significance; for instance, 


u 
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wbetheif, Bcoordin'g to the Paranio legend, Kcakas were accommodated in and 
horn from hamboo-hollows ( I. *3* ) ; whether the lotus was caught stuck at 
Vig^u’s navel (I. *5*); whether Karigia was born through the ear (I. *6^); 
whether Prupada’s bow is described in the epic to contain Nagas etc. (II. ^5*^; 
whether Hanumat climbed the mountain-like JatSyu (II, *6*); etc. If these 
events have no basis in the Purajgiic stories, the very edge of Haribhadra’s 
criticism is blunted; and his denunciation of Pura^io legends becomes 
impertinent. 

■ Before we raise the question, whether Haribhadra has really taken 

liberty with some of tile legends, we have to remember that our epics and 
Puranas have not come down to us exactly in the same form in which they 
were current at the time of Haribhadra. Their texts have been subjected to so 
many vicissitudes in different localities and for centuries together that the 
authenticity of every episode, nay of every passage, is to be judged on its 
own merits. This is fully demonstrated by the critical edition . ©f the 
Mahabharata. The condition of the text-tradition of the Puranas is much worse. 
They present such an indiscriminate fusion of text-tradition and such a 
bewildering medley of myths that the wits of a text-critic would be completely 
stunned. Very good results have been achieved by the study of Mbh. Mss. ; 
and the late lamented Dr. V, S. Sukthankar has brilliantly sketched the pros and 
eons of the text-variation in the Mbh. in his following observations^ : “All the 
diflBoulties in the explanation of this phenomenal variation vanish, however, as 
soon as we assume that the epic was handed down from bard to bard originally 
by wo7'd of mouth, m k clearly implied by tradition. That would explain, 
without any strain or violence, the existence of the mass of variants, of differences 
in sequence and of additions and omissions. If the text has been preserved, for 
any considerable period of time, only in memory and handed down by word of 
mouth, those are just the changes that could not possibly be avoided. It is 
evident that no great care would be lavished on the text by these custodians of 
the tradition to guard it against corruption and elaboration, or against arbitrary 
emendation and normalization : to reproduce the received text, which was not 
guarded by canonical authority or religious sanction, with any degree of precision 
would be neither attempted by the bards nor required of them. Whenever and 
wherever the text was then written down— and it was probably written down 
independently in different epochs and under different circumstances — these 
transmissions by word of mouth must have contaminated the written text and 
innumerable variations in it. The assumption of some such complicated 
feangement, beyond the normal vicissitudes of transmission, is necessary to 
account for the abnormal discrepancies and strange vagaries of the Mahabharata 
manuscript tradition. In other words, we are compelled to assume that even 
in its early phases the Mahabharata textual tradition must have been not uniform 
i^d simple, but multiple and polygenous.” In another context Dr, V. S. 
Sukthankar has observed thus with regard to citations; and what is true about 

1 Tho 4^diparv»n, Poona 1933, Prolegomena, p. 79, . . . 
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them nearly holds good with regard to legends and their contents^ : “Then in the 
case of citations we must allow for failures of memory, and the quotation was 
never compared with the original. Moreover we must never forget that probably 
from time immemorial there have existed local versions of the Mahabharata. 
The citations made even by very old writers were from these local versions. A' 
citation by a writer of the eighth century* or even the sixth century proves 
nothing for the Ur-Mahabharata, that ideal but impossible desideratum; though 
the citation is far older than our manuscripts, it is evidence only for the text of 
the local Mahabbarata in the eighth, respectively in the sixth century, not- 
withstanding that the diiferences between the various recensions and versions of 
the Mahabbarata must diminish as we go back further and further.” 

No doubt there must have been Mss. of the epics and Pura^as 
(III. 53) in the days of Haribhadra, but generally the narratives were heard 
from the mouth of rhapsodists. That they were handed down by word of 
mouth, as suggested by Sukthankar, is to a very great extent confirmed by the 
fact that, whenever Haribhadra appeals to the authority of Pura^as etc., he 
uses almost uniformly terms like suwai, suam, etc. (I, 35, 41; II. 27, 31, 61; 
III. 27, 38, 53, 63, 93; IV. 19, 27; V. 11, 33, 37, 60, 64, 112, 114; etc.). It is 
not unlikely, therefore, that some discrepancies in the details, whether minor 
or major, might go back to the traditional narration which was recited round 
about Citrakuta at the time of Haribhadra; and we can hardly hope to trace the 
same necessarily in the present-day texts. It is equally possible, in some cases 
where Haribhadra’s statements show deviation from the sources, that he is 
criticising the legends which passed as such according to the tradition frona 
which he got them. One cannot be dogmatic on one or the other explanation, 
because the sources, so far tapped, are comparatively limited. Further, when 
legends are quoted from memory, contamination, confusion and variation in details 
are inevitable. The very fact that most of the legends or their nearest counter- 
parts we have been able to trace to their sources clearly indicates that 
Haribhadra did not want to put forth imaginary legends and then to condemn 
them. Though it is quite plain, it may be noted that the sources recorded by 
ns do not indicate that all those works are necessarily older than Haribhadra, 
but it only means that those legends belong to a period earlier than that of 
Haribhadra. He mentions only three works by name, Bharata, Eamaya^a and 
Vi§Eiupurana ; and all other sources are our suggestions. 

At times there is no agreement even among the Pura:giic legends. For 
Instance, according to one version, Agni was sent by gods to Siva and IJma for 
a mighty son who can destroy Tarakasura ; while, according to another version, 
though less popular, he was sent by Indra to prevent Uma from conceiving a 
child. Haribhadra narrates clearly the latter version, though the Sanskrit and 
Gujarati versions of the Dhu. read there, wrongly of course, the popular 
legend. The legend given by Haribhadra has its place in the present-day 
VayupurSflia, as noted above. It is interesting to note that, in some cases 


1 Prolegomena p, 29, 
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(IV ; II. *5* j IV. *3* ), the details of the legends are more specifically traced 
in the additional passages recorded in the foot-notes and Appendix of the critical 
edition of the Mbh, That only means, the recension of the Mbh. which 
reached Haribhadra’s ears was more inflated than our critical text which is 
constituted according to well-established and judiciously evolved canons of text 
eriticism based on the available Mss. 

Some of the legends quoted by Haribhadra appear to have been 
pieced together from different sources, even with mutual contamination ( I. *6*; 
III. *3*). It is creditable to Haribhadra that the number of such cases is quite 
Small. This is inevitable in those days when one had to depend mainly on 
memory, which was a storehouse of all traditional lore, and not on boobs, 
as we do today. 

Among the legends, the sources of which Haribhadra has clearly 
mentioned, some are found in the present-day texts with substantial agreement 
in details (I. *7*; II. *1*, *2*; HI. ^9* V. *7*); but in three cases (I. *3^, 
*6*; II. '*'6*), though the sources are given as Bharata and Ramaya^a, we do 
not find any passages in the present-day texts to support Haribhadra. That 
Karqia was born from Kuntfs ear is a common story, quite popular even to this 
day, though not found in the Mbh. ; and it is not surprising, if it was current in 
the days of Haribhadra too. First, harna means the ear, and popular 
etymology would certainly weave out such a story; secondly, there is as well a 
psychological motive, namely, by Harna’s birth through the ear Kuntfs virginity 
remains intact, his generation by Surya being after all miraculous, nay super- 
natural. Though Mbh. makes no mention of such a legend, I think, the 
birth of Kicakas from feate or bamboo-hollows is similarly based on popular 
etymology; such a legend might have been current in the days of Haribhadra j 
and it is quite in tune with a host of legends in the epics and Puranas with 
which the ‘miraculous germination of the semen into human beings’ is a regular 
'apparatus for the generation of the great men of the past about whose birth 
nothing exciting was spec’ally known to the chi’onicler’. Coming to the episode 
of Jatayu, the epics do mention the mountain-like shape of Jatayu ; and thereby 
Haribhadra’s purpose is served. But the details of the story cannot be fitted in 
the present mould of Valmiki’s Ramayaija. Haribhadra is quoting a Sanskrit 
verse^ in that context; and it would indicate that he has some definite source 
before him. . 

My observations on the sources of Haribhadra’s legends, I am quit© 
aware, are tentative ; and I hope that those scholars, who have better library 
facilities at their disposal and who have a closer study of the Puranas, would try 
to shed more light on this topic. 

; , • 5. Sanskrit and G-ujarati Dhiirtakhyanas 

The Sanskrit version of the Dhurtakhyana, included in this edition, 

; — r— : — rr : : r ^ ^ — — — — — — — — , 

1 The Sanskrit and Gajarati Tersioas do not give this quotation. 
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is extracted from the Tattvakaumudi^ which is a Vivarana or Vrtti by Sahgha- 
tilaka oii the Samyaktvasaptatika®, attributed to Haribhadra® himself. The 
pra^asti of the Vrtti^ gives a good bit of information about Sahghatilaka and his 
predecessors in the ascetic line. It opens with the glorification of Oandragaecha 
to which belonged the following teachers : Vardhamana, Jine^vara, Abhayadeva I 
\rafigan navdngl-mahdvrUi-Stamhhana-Pdrsvandth<^-jinardtrmurti-2yra1ias'aikahrt 
the author of the commentaries on the nine Ahgas/[who became a Suri in 
Sarhvat 1088 or 1031 A. n. ])®, Jinavallabha, Jinasekhara^ Padmacandra, Vijaya- 
candra, Abhayadeva II (from whom started the Rudrapalliya-gaccah ) Deva- 
bhadra, Prabhananda, Sricandra & Vimalacandra, Gma^a^ekhara and lastly 
^ahghatilaka, the author of Tattvakaumudi. Sahghatilaka had his vidyd-guru 
in Jinaprabha® whose erudition had pleased, Sabi Mahammada at I^hillf. He 
composed the Vrtti at the request of Devendra who was an anuja of Somatilaka, 
an eminent pupil of Sahghatilaka himself. It was composed at Sarasvata- 
pattana (Pataca?) [and finished] during Dipotsava (i. e., October-November)' 
in the year 1422 {Mmad-VihrmnOrvatsare dmnaycmdmbliodhi-hsapdhrtprame) 
of the Vikrama era, i. e.,-57 = 1365 A. D, 

This Sanskrit Dluirtakhyana is neither a Chaya nor a literal and. 
studious metrical rendering or paraphrase of the Prakrit original, though it is 
solely based on it. Sahghatilaka, there is not the least doubt, has the Prakrit 
text of Haribhadra before him; he is trying to present its contents, in simple 
Sanskrit verses, with suflScient closeness and strictly adhering to the same 

1 This is published by the Devachandra Lalabhai Jaina Pustakoddhara Pund, No. 35, 
Bombay 1916, This copy reached my hands rather late, so some details I have 
noted in the foot-notes. 

2 This Sk. Bhurtakhyana forms a part of the commentary on verse No. 12 which runs 

thus : f 1 1% ll- The story 

is introduced with this remark : 

etc. At the close there are 28 verses more than what is printed 
here; they have nothing to do with Dhu. proper. They tell us that Yaisramana, by 
hearing all this from Susthita, developed hrm Samyaktva, He accepted the vows 
of a householder. His wife also accepted ratna-fTaya-dhaTma, Even when his 
wife was troubled by a Yyantari, Yaisramana’s faith in Jina was unshaken. In 
due course he attained liberation. The concluding portion runs thus: 

; II v^^ll [ H- This edition 

' of the commentary does not give any chapter headings or endings, Sahghatilaka 

does not appear to have mentioned either Haribhadra or the name of the work, 

' Bhurtakhyana. 

3 Jaina Granthavali, p. 191* 

4 Peterson: Beports I, pp,92-4; Beports HI, Index of Authors, p* 124; also the 
Pra^asti in the above edition p. 237* 

6 Peterson : Eeports I Y, p. iv, 

6 Peterson: Beports lY, Index of Authors, pp. 37*8. 

7 This king is apparently Muhammad Tughluq (1325-1351 A. d.) of Belhi, For a 

f detailed biography o£ Jinaprabhasuri, see the Intro, by Nahta to the Yidhimarga- 

prapa, ed. dinayijayip»ji, Bombay i94L 
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sequehee of narration; and be attempts to include most of tbe ideas from 
tbe original, at times in identical expressions (Pk. I. 76, Sk. 66 etc. ). He is 
more after narrating the story wth as few secondary details as possible. 
Whenever there are lengthy descriptions in the Prakrit text, he either sum- 
marises them or adds his own with a bit of independence. It may be that even 
metrical exigencies have frustrated his attempts to be more close and literal in 
his rendering. Sometimes he expresses the original with remarkable compact- 
ness (verses 82, 103, etc.) and in a few cases with elegance and beauty 
(125, etc.). He shows that he is fairly acquainted with the details of Pura^ic 
mythology: the proper names are freely substituted by other synonyms 
( Svamin = Skanda, Mahaseua = ^a^mukha, etc.); once an additional source, 
Bharata (102) is rightly added; and sometimes are added supplementary 
details, such as, the names Dhumorna and Nahu§a (verses 351, 385) and 
the birth of Kartikeya for the destruction of Tarakasura ( 204 f. ). Sometimes 
his references to the sources are not quite to the point ( 169) and in one place 
(106) it is a bit obscure. 

Perhaps a verse between Nos. 86^ and 87 is missing. Possibly in his 
zeal of summarising the story, Sahghatilaka skips over certain portions of 
the Prakrit text, viz., I. 30-4, V. 115 f. The contents of some verses, for 
instance, III. 83, V. 80, are not fully covered : the latter, it may be noted 
presents some difficulties of interpretation. The legend of Varaha lifting 
the earth (III. *10^) is missed by him, somewhere between verses 236-38. 
As to the quotations in the original, it appears that the author wants to present 
his text purely in Sanskrit: some of the Prakrit quotations (II. 50, III. 67) 
are nicely rendered into Sanskrit (125, 215 ); some of those in Sanskrit are duly 
reproduced; but it is difficult to say why some (II. 73, IV. 92, V. 4, 5, 103) 
are skipped over withotit any trace. 

More than once Sanghatilaka not only shows difference in ideas 
but also adds new ideas, when compared with the Prakrit original (see for 
instance: Nos. 21c?, 23(?, 159&, 161<?, 199(?, 2046, 239(?, 242c?, 243(?, 316(:*6, 409c?, 
416<?, etc.). Some of these are apt similes, quite creditable to any poet. 

There are many places where one can easily take exception to Sahgha- 
tilaka’s rendering of the original: lhasiya-celam ( 1 . 60) ^dmita-msasam (52); 
seam (I. 74) = ^esain ( 64 ) ; Sea-humdaU ndma^ (I. 75) = SitahmdcdMimna ( 65 ) 
Jmavarimdam (11. 2i)=^nrpati7h "Wtvd (99)^; phiirU^A 
jdyam (II. 29) — tQiviclhatdm agamat (10 i); etc. His statement that th^ 
progeny of Gaiiti and Saiiikara was required for destroying Taraka ( 203-4 

1 On comparing the ed. of the commentary,, I find an additional verse wMcb 

runs thus : ^ II [ ] \l 

2 The Gujarati text reads mtahimd^ciVb nami, 

3 In this particular casoj as required by the context, Sanghatilaka appears to have 

had before him a reading like 9 ;^m*amri'ddamy:hemuse Jina is ,, not ^ at' all 

' introduced in the oariiei” part of the. story, ThO' presiding:, deity is a. Xakfa,,v .ThO' 

Gujarati text also says t rajme pra^mn, \ ■ 
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though quite in agreement with a Puraqic tradition, is contradictory to the 
explicit statement o£ Haribhadra ( HI. 55) who follows a slightly different 
traditionh 

On account of its being a part of the commentary, the opening and 
concluding portions of the Sanskrit Dhurtakhyana do not give it an appearance of 
a self-suflScient unit. More than once, it comes to our help in clearly under-* 
standing the Prakrit text of Haribhadra®. 

The Dhurtakhyana in Old-Gujarati, included in this edition, mentions 
at its close that it was written {Imtam) or copied by Pt. Lak§mikirti, the 
pupil of Ratnasundaragani of the Jinamanikya-sakha of the Kharatara-gaecha 
at Ddaipura in Saiiivat 1758 (-57 = 1701 a. d.), Kartika ^ukla, 12, Saturday. 
The word lisitam should ordinarily mean ‘ copied so this proof is not enough 
to infer that Laksmikirti is the author of this Gujarati work. In fact, we do not 
know the name of its author; and all that we can say about him is this much: 
he flourished earlier than 1701 A. n. ; he had realised that the Dhurtakhyana 
was an effective attack against the Purapic religion and the Pura^ias ; and 
he wrote the tales, from the Dhurtakhyana of Haribhadra, in the loharbhma,\h&% 
they might be intelligible to laymen ( haldvabodhorrupah hathdh ). 

The author’s primary aim is to narrate the stories included by 
Haribhadra in his Dhu. He closely follows the Prakrit text, and mainly 
concentrates his attention on narrating the stories, ignoring the mosaic descrip- 
tions of Haribhadra and spicy similes of Sahghatilaka. At times his rendering 
is quite literal. To make the narration effective, he amplifies the original 
by additional remarks (p. 49, 11. 19, 22-3; p. 60, 11. 5-6; p. 64, 11. 21-23; etc.). 
Some verses in the Prakrit ( III. 83, V. 80 ) are not duly covered, and some 
details (V, 115 f.) are disposed off summarily. Partly agreeing with Sahgha- 
tilaka, some quotations ai’e not included (II. 73, IV. 92, V. 4, 5, 18, 103). 
Somehow I. 87*^1 is quoted with some different readings. 

There is not the least doubt that the author is mainly following the 
Prakrit text : his Gujarati rendering, as a rule and throughout the work, agrees 
more with Prakrit original than with the Sanskrit version of Sahghatilaka ; 
two quotations (II. 50, III. 67 ) which are rendered into Sanskrit by Sahgha- 
tilaka, are quoted in Prakrit, as in the original, by our author (pp. 54, 57); and 
one legend. III. *10*, omitted by the Sk, text, is duly given by him (p. 58). 
Though the Prakrit text is mainly and closely followed, there is sufficient proof 
to indicate that he has consulted the Sanskrit text of Sahghatilaka. Many 
points and remarks, which are not found in the Prakrit hut are present in 
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the Sanskrit text, are seen in this Gujarati version. At I. 35 Haribhadra has 
BTim-ahe cf, Sahghatilaka has in the corresponding passage (29) 

S’r^RcmayaTiOrBhdTatei and the Guja. text has Bhdrata Rdmdya^ddika.gKav^\ihe 
(p. 50, 1. 24). This is perhaps the only reference, in the first twq chapters, 
indicating explicitly the influence of the Sk. text. From the third chap, 
pnwards we see more of this influence, and even some phrases here and there 
remind us of the Sk, text: V'k.dMumdya-pisdma (III. 1), dhatmadddyair 
vymawiiih (150), Guj. dhatuvadadiha vyasamm (p. 55); Pk. no specific number, 
Bk. stendh paneci s'cdlmitdh (159), Guj. pdrhea sal ecmra (p. 56); etc^. Then in 
describing the origin of Skancla (p. 57) to destroy Tarakasura, the Gujarati 
version closely follows the Sk. text, so also in supplying the names of DhumornS 
Nahusa, etc. Thus the writer of the Guj. Dhtirtakhyana has used Sahgha- 
tilaka’s work here and there. 

The author claims that these stories are being written in lohadyhdsd, 
which means the popular language ( current, say roughly, in Northern Gujarata, 
sometime before 1701 a. d.) as distinguished from the literary languages like 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and even Apabhramsa, The author, it is clear, is well-versed 
in Pakrit and Sanskrit ; and inevitably the large sprinkling of Sanskrit words, 
seen in these stories, is due more to the author’s command over Sk. vocabulary 
than- to the actual usage of the contemporary lolor-hhdsd. This inference is quite 
natural when we look at the percentage of pure Sanskrit words in any modern 
Indian language as used by a Sastrin, or even an educated man, and ari 
illiterate villager. Loan words are an unsafe evidence in understanding the 
essential grammatic structure of &uj loJcoirhhdsd, because they can be easily grafted 
anywhere; and it is all the more true in the case of religious books whose topics 
Were usually described in Sanskrit terms. So the hha-hhdsd, or Old-Gujarati, 
in which our author wrote could not have contained so many Sk. words;- and we 
should • study • its nature by taking into account declensional forms, verbal 
formations, particles etc. An exhaustive study of the language cannot be 
attempted here; but I would simply note a few formations which are interesting 
to a student of Apabhramsa and post-Apabhramsa stages especially in Rajasthana 
and Gujarata. Nominal forms : joyana, tlidma ‘a place’, tarasl ‘ thirst 
'-a foot-soldier’, he strm, -hhojdlo (Rk. bhdujjdyd), mdehinl 'a fisher woman', 
raid phala ‘ red fruits’. Pronominal forms: turn, mujha, huTh (also hume) etc. 
Particles : jima, pi^a ‘ also, but ’, v. 1. pam ( p, 50, Z. 11, foot-note 13 ), m,a,, %ethm, 
hefM, V. 1., hethum. .Verbal forms: upand, kahau, cha'i, joum, jovat, ddjhato, 
paithum, paisum, pcmi^i, paranai, hiha, Ihdgo, mm, mohalajyo, Idgo, mhaif 
humto, etc‘\ . .. . 

1 Compare Sanskrit verses 231, 236, 262 -with the corresponding Gujarati portions. 

2 It is interesting to compare these forms with those recorded in the Index of -4 Study 
of the Gujarati Language hy T. N, Dave, London. 1935. The prose commentary 
in Old Gujarati (on tho Upadelamala) on -which Dr. Dave’s study is based is called 
Balavabodhaj and it may be noted that the Gujarati version of the Dhfi. also bears 
the same name. 
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The above illustrations are picked up at random, and there is no 
-pretension to an exhaustive study. Apart from the large number of Sanskrit 
loan words, this shows many words used in Prakrits ; and some of the 

particles are the same as those in. Apabhram^a,. The pronouns and verbal 
formations of the Apabh,. stage have undergone a great . deal of change 
which is natural and unavoidable in the evolution of spoken languages. Some 
changes are just a matter, of shifting pronunciation: hah<xU>]cahau, dajjliamito 
>ddjhato, mohkalijJaU>mohalajyo, sahkai>sakai, etc. Rajasthani and Gujarati 
are more lucky than any other modern Indian language because of their rich 
heritage of earlier stages of the language ; and a careful study of the texts, 
from century to century, would certainly demonstrate the evolution of these 
languages through Prakrit, Apabhram^a and post- Apabh. stages of the Middle 
Indo-Aryan, 

The Sanskrit and Gujarati Phurtakhyanas cannot be judged as original 
contributions like their Prakrit counterpart ; they definitely indicate, however, 
that the performance of Haribhadra did appeal to subsequent generations ; and, 
as they stand today, they are useful aids to understand and cheek the Prakrit 
text of Haribhadra. 

6. Dhurtakhyana and Dharma-pariksa - . 

■ We come across a pretty large number works called Dharma-parik§a 

(Dp.)h Most of them are not critically examined as yet. It is Amitagati’s Dp. 
that has been exhaustively studied®, and it can be accepted as a representative of 
‘Dp. texts for all practical purposes. Vrttavilasa, Padmasagara and others have 
mechanically followed Amitagati’s Dp. By the discovery of Hariseiga’s Dp. 
(Sam vat 1044,-56= A. n, 988), which was written 26 years earlier than that of 
Amitagati (Samvat 1070, -56 = a. n. 1D14), it is clear now that Amitagati is not 
the creator of the plot of Dp. Amitagati tells us that he composed Ms work in 
‘^wo months®: no doubt, he is a gifted didactic poet with a flowing Sanskrit 
style; but he does not mention his predecessors. Harisena, however, frankly says 
that the Dp. which was formerly composed, by Jay arama in Gatha metre is now 
.composed by him in Paddhadiya metre. Unfortunately Jayarama’s Dp. has 
not come to light so far. Harisena’s Dp. is in Apabhrarhia; thei’e is no 
conclusive evidence to establish that Amitagati solely followed Hari§ena; 
the plot of the story, adopted by both Harisena and Amitagati, is remarkably 
identical; what Harisena says would indicate that almost all his material 
was present in Jayarama’s Dp. ; and Amitagati’s Sanskrit expression betrays 
Prakritisms in narrative portions. All these facts go to indicate that Jayarama’s 

1 See my paper ‘Hari|ena’s Dharma-pariksa in Apabhramla’ in the Silver Jubilee 
Number, Annals of the B. 0. R. I., vol. XXIII, pp. 692-608. 

2 N. Mironow; Die Dharma-pariksa des Amitagati, Leipzig 1903. 

3 The Sanskrit text with Hindi translation has been published by Pannalal Bakaliwal, 

Bombay 1901 j another , edition giving the Marathi translation of Pt. Bahubali Sharma 
has appeared lately, Sangli 1931. One feels the necessity of a critical edition of 
Amitagati’s text. ■ - . - , 
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.work was in Gatha metre, the language being ^aurasenl or llahara§trij 
and for the present we might presume that the plot of Dp. owes its birth 
to Jayarama. 

Comparing the works of Hari§ena and Amitagati one finds that, 
so far as the the events of the plot and their, sequence , are concerned, 
both of them are in close agreement. This indicates that Amitagati has not 
taken much liberty with the structure of the plot. Hari§ena’s text is not 
available in print; so I give below the analysis of the narrative structure^ of 
Amitagati’s Dp. which would enable us to compare and contrast the two works, 
Dhu. and Dp. 

In Jambudvipa, on the southern range of Vijayardha, in the town 
named Vaijayanti, there lived a Vidyadhara king Jita^atru and his queen 
Vayuvega who had a son Manovega, endowed with faith in Jina’s doctrines. 
His friend Pavanavega, prince of Priyapurl, had no such faith; and he was 
much worried on that account. Once returning from his visit to Jina-temples, 
his vimma stopped at Ujjaini, in Malava; and in its northern park there 
was an omniscient monk, Jinamati, on whom he waited with reverence. 
Jinamati expounded to the audience the proportion of .pleasure and pain 
in SQSThsw’a with the explanation of nrndhu-bindinirsfdnta and the consequences 
of religious and irreligious life. Manovega asked Jinamati whether his friend 
Pavanavega would possess samyaUw; and he got a reply that he could 
enlighten his friend by taking him to Pataliputra. Pavanavega was anxious 
to meet his friend Manovega whom he met on the way to the joy of both. 
Manovega told him how he visited various Jaina holy places and came 
to Pataliputra, a prosperous centre of Brahmanic ritual and learning. Pavana' 
vega expresses his impatience to visit Pataliputra, and next morning both of 
them reached there and got down in the park. 

I. Both of them, though decked with ornaments, assumed the form of 
faggot-grass-sellers. It was a surprising sight to one and all who began 
to speculate about them. They reached the Brahma-^ala, bet the drum, 
and sat on the golden seat. At this challenge, Brahmanas rushed forth 
for dispute. They wondered at their splendour and grace, and almost mistook 
them for gods. On being pointedly questioned, Manovega, requesting them not 
to be irritated, told them that all that they did was out of mere curiosity 
and that they were mere grass-selling boys whose prototypes were found 
in Bharata stories. One Brahmana asked : ‘ How can there be grass-faggot- 
sellers decorated with jewels ? If such cases are found in the Ramayana 

1 Mironow follows the rule ‘ divide et impera’ and presents the summaries of various 
stories separately. The method is admirable and quite suited for studying the stories. 
But the analysis of disjoined stories does not clearly bring out the efEect of entire 
■work, especially of the fantastic tales and the bearing of subsequent legends on their 
points. Just to bring out this aspect of Dp, clearly, I have added here a bit detailed 
summary. Those who want more particulars about individual stories may either 
consult the original 8k, text or Mironow’s dissertation, 
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and Bharata, we -would like to hear them.’ Manovega said that he would 
explain everything, if there are any thoughtful (wawfo) among them 1 
otherwise his fate would be like that of Madhukara who received 16 strokes for 
telling the truth about the heaps of pepper and grains in different parts 
of the country. The leader assured him that they were all thoughtful Brah- 
mapas. Further Manovega told them that he feared to speak, if any of them 
belonged to the following ten types of men (about whom ten stories are 
narrated ) : 1 ) raUa, a passionate husband duped by his younger wife ; 2 ) dvista, 
who wants his son to take revenge on his enemy by using his dead body; 
3 ) rmdha, a silly priest outwitted by his unchaste wife and pupil ; 4) vyudgrahin, 
a blind block-head prince; 5) pitta-dusita, a bilious fellow mistaking sweet as 
sour; 6) cuta^ a wreekless king who pulled out the mango tree ; 7 ) a foolish 
Tomara chief who illtreated a milch cow ; 8) aguru, an ignoramus who could not 
understand the value of ot^guru plantation ; 9 ) candmia, a washerman incapable 
of recognising sandal ; and 10) hdlisa: Four fools, once upon a time, saluted 
a Jaina saint, endowed with various religious and ascetic virtues, who uttered 
the blessing ‘ dha/rma-vrddhi’. They began to quarrel as to whom it was meant 
for; and when they asked the monk, he told them that it was meant for him 
who was decided to be the most foolish by the wise people of the town 
after hearing their biographies. 10a) Visamek§ana narrated thus : ‘ One day 
I was sleeping with my two wives on both sides. J ust for joke, I placed 
the lamp on my forehead. A mischevous rat pulled the burning wick, and one 
of my eyes was scorched. Afraid of disturbing my wives, I allowed my eye 
to be burnt.’ 105) Kun-tahaiftsagati spoke thus: ‘Rksi and Khari are my most 
ugly wives ; their mutual jealous abuse and quarrel made me lose both my legs ; 
and being afraid of them, I tolerated all this.’ 10c) Bo-ta (or Boda) said thus: 
*I had been to my father-in-law. At night, I had a bet with my wife 
that one who speaks first should give a rich feast. A thief entered the house 
and collected all the treasure. He began stripping my wife of her clothes 
on the body. I kept quiet. She began to abuse me at the loss of wealth and 
at her insult. I at once told her that she lost the game by speaking first, and 
she should give the feast now. ’ lOdl ) Gallasphotika told his tale thus : * I had 
gone to the house of my father-in-law. Out of bashfulness and seeing some 
hedious sight, I did not take my meals. As time passed, I was overpowered 
by hunger. I was just gulping a handful of fine rice kept in a basket 
below the cot when my wife came there, and I could not swallow them. 
My mouth was full to the brim ; I could not speak ; and my cheeks grew hard. 
There was a great row, and different explanations were offered about my disease. 
A skilful physician diagnosed my trouble, calling it tmduUya ailment; 
he quietly bored my cheeks and took out rice particles. Thus I made myself 
an object of ridicule.’ After hearing these tales, the Brahmanas assured 
Manovega that none from them belonged to any of the ten types and that he 
should answer their question. Manovega spoke thus: ‘Visnu is a mighty 
divinity, full of glory, grace and power; then how is it that he stayed 
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as a cowherd-boy at Gokula sporting in various ways, that he became a messen- 
ger of Pandavas and a charioteer of Arjuna, that he begged at Bali’s door, 
and that 'he suffered from Sita’s separation? If that divine Vi^iju could 
do mean acts, what is wrong in our selling grass and faggots ? The Brahmanas 
felt disillusioned ; and they could see how god Visnu was exposed to so many 
blemishes and inconsistencies, and how Puranas were full of contradictions. 

: -c:-: Second time Manovega became a rough hunter, and his friend, 

a cat without ears, put in a pot. They met Brahmanas as before, and told them 
how the cat had the power of warding off rats at miles’ distance and that it was 
for sale. Brahmanas realized its utility and were ready to buy it at the 
quoted price. On examination, however, it was found that it was devoid of 
ears which, Manovega explained, were eaten by ferocious rats one night, 
Brahmanas laughed at his daring contradiction. Manovega refused to admit 
that the single flaw of not having ears spoiled all other virtues of the cat. 
The Brahmanas assured him that they were not ‘ Progs in the Well 
but they questioned him straight: ‘How can this flaw of the cat be tolerated ?’ 

Manovega then narrated the legend of passionate Agni (or of Yama 
andChaya): ‘ The ascetic Mandapakau^ika feared that he might lose heaven 
for want of progeny, so he married a widow from whom he had a beautiful 
daughter Ghaya by name. While going on piligrimage, he just thought 
to what god he should entrust his daughter who would not be able to stand 
the strain of journey. He began scrutinizing the acts and character of different 
gods: Ilvara is extremely passionate ; Hari is not satisfied with 16 thousand 
Gopis; Brahman was mad after Tilottama and lost his head, and once 
he generated Jambava from a bear; and Indra misbehaved with Ahalya, 
All these gods are victims of cupid. So he kept Ghaya with Yama who too, 
as days passed, fell in love with her and always carried her in his stomach* 
Agni was jealous of Yama’s prize. One day when Yama had taken her out on 
the bank of Ganges, Agni mated with her. Just at that moment Yama came 
there. She swallowed Agni, and Yama swallowed her. Agni was missing 
to the distress of all. At last Vayu managed to expose both GhSya and Agni. 
Agni tried to conceal himself when pursued by Yama. If Agni can still be 
a god with all this blemish, my cat’s virtues can remain intact without ears.’ 
Brahmanas admitted that Puranas were inconsistent. Manovega further 
pointed out the blemishes of Sarhkara, Visnu, Brahman, Indra, Yama, Agni, 
Sun, etc. 

. III. Third time Manovega assumed the form of a nude Jaina monk; 

and accompained by Pavanavega, he met Brahmanas as before. They assured 
him that they were not like that king of Gampa who illtreated his truth-speaking 
minister, and requested him to narrate how he became a monk etc. Manovega 
spoke thus : ‘My father is Munidatta,.a Sravaka from Sripura ; and he entrusted me 
to an ascetic for study. Once I was sent out with the Kamandalu to bring water, 
but I sat playing with it on the road. Having learnt from other pupils that the 
teacher was angry,! ran towards the town. On the way a mountain-like elephant 
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rushed against and terrified I entered into the Kamajjdalu which 

was placed on the branch o£ hhinda; the elephant also rushed into it, and began 
tearing my clothes with its trunk. I ran out through the spout ; the elephant 
also followed me ; but with its tail stuck there, it fell on the ground. I reached a 
Jaina temple, and not getting ctothes I accepted this traditional form of a Jaina 
monk.’ The Brahmanas laughed at him as a fantastic lier telling impossibilities# 
When they assured him to abandon such scriptures as contained these details, 
he narrated to them the following episodes: Arjuna brought the Nagaloka 
through an arrow-hole ; Agastya drank the whole ocean, and his Kamapdalu 
containing the universe was put on the branch of an c^asl plant ; and Brahman's 
hair was caught at Visp.u’s navel when the former came out of latter’s stomach 
after seeing there the universe which was once missing. If these legends are 
true, it is quite possible that the elephant could pass through the Kamandalu* 
hole, be accommodated in the Kamandalu, and have it’s tail stuck in the spout. 
The Brahmarias were thus silenced ; and they were further instructed by hini on 
the faults of divinities and on the true nature of God. 

lY. Fourth time Manovega became a Tapasa, and accompanied by his 
friend, met the Brahmaiaas as before. On condition that they are quite 
considerate, he narrated his tale thus : ‘ At the time of my mother’s marriage 
there was a confusion created by an elephant. She rushed out with the bride- 
groom at whose touch she fell in a swoon, but he ran away. It was discovered 
that she was pregnant due to his toueh. Hearing of a 12 years’ famine from 
Tapasas, I remained in the womb all the while and came out when the famine 
was over. As soon as I was born, I took a pot and demanded food. It was 
considered ominous ; and I had to leave home and become a Tapasa like this. 
My mother was righlty married again, as though she tried to follow Draupadi’s 
example. I came here on my religious tour.’ The Brahmaiaas said that he 
was a first-rate lier talking impossible things ; they admitted that they were open 
to correction, if such details were found in their Scriptures. Manovega, to 
confirm his experience, narrated the following legends : Bhagiratha was conceived 
at women’s mutual contact ; Gandhari became pregnant by embracing a jack- 
fruit tree; Abhimanyu understood cahra-vyuha, while he was in the womb; 
Mandodari conceived at the contact of her father’s semen, had her foetus 
restrained in the womb for seven thousand years, and delivered Indrajit after 
being married to Havana; Vyasa accepted renunciation immediately after his 
birth, and his mother remained still a virgin ; Kunti remained a hmvyd even after 
begetting a son from the Sun ; and Candramati was still a hcmyci after Nagaketu’s 
birth and was married to Uddalaka. If these Puranic legends are true, there is 
nothing incredible in my mother conceiving me at her beloved’s touch, in my 
hearing about the famine from the womb, in my remaining there for twelve 
years, in my becoming an ascetic soon after my birth, and in my mother 
becoming again a hmiyci after delivering me.’ Manovega further enlightened 
Pavanavega and all others there by narrating the true tales about Karna, Yyasa 
Pandavas, etc. He illustrated to them how people mechanically and thoughtlessly 
follow others, as in that story of the Copper Pot. 
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V, Fiftli time Manovega, along with Pavanavega, beeame a Buddhist 
monk {mha-pata) ; and on being assured by Brahman.as that they were 
thoughtful j he narrated his wonderful experience : ‘ We are devotees of Buddhist 
monks. Once with sticks in our hands we were appointed by them to guard 
their clothes spread in sun shine. Two terrific jackals came there, and we 
mounted the Stupa with fear; they, however, lifted it up, and flew away 
speedily. When they dropped us with a view to devour us, there arrived 
Bhillas with dogs; and the jackals ran away. As we were in an unknown 
country, we easily beeame Buddhist monks.’ Brahmanas wondered at his 
astonishing lies ; but he reminded them of the following legend : According to the 
Ramaya^a, each monkey lifted five mountains. If this is true, two jackals can 
easily lift a Stupa. 

VI. At last Manovega and Pavanavega became SvetSmbara monks 

(^ s'veia-hhiJcsu) and met the Brahmanas who asked them why they became monks 
and who was their guru. Manovega continued in reply: ‘Once our father 
Aruualrika sent us into the forest to graze the sheep, because the shepherd had 
to attend his father who was down with fever. I requested my companion to 
tend the sheep, so that in the meanwhile I might eat some hapittha fruits. The 
desire for fruits was very strong, but the tree was too tall. I went near, cut my 
head, and threw it on the tree requesting it to eat the fruits ; as it ate fruits on 
the tree, my stomach was getting full below ; and when I was satisfied, the head 
came down and joined the body as before. I looked for my brother, but found 
him asleep and all the sheep lost. We feared that our father would beat us; so 
we went away to a distant territory and accepted this comfortable garb.* 
Manovega further confirmed to the Brahmanas the truth of his experience by 
narrating the following legends: Gutting his nine heads Rava^na offered them 
to Sambhu, and these were again joined to his body ; Dadhimukha’s head could 
get itself joined with another’s trunk ; parts of Ahgada’s body were joined by 
Hanumat; Jarasaihdha’s body was constituted of different parts; Skanda’s 
person was made up of six portions; and when the priests are fed, the ancestors 
are satisfied. If all this, narrated in Brahmanic scriptures, is true, there is 
nothing improbable in my own head joining the body, and in my stomach being 
filled when my mouth eats fruits.’ 

The Brahmanas were discomfited, and had no replies to give, 
Manovega explained to Pavanavega various other flaws in the religion and 
scriptures of Brahma^ias; he expounded to him how the heretical creeds 
originated ; and he also propounded Jaina principles and practices at^ length. 
Pavanavega came to possess samgaktva and duly accepted the vows of a Sravaka. 
Both Manovega and Pavanavega led a happy life of religious householders. 

The Purana-like beginning, the religio-didaetic discourse in the form of 
mcidhvrbindvrdfstdnta^ the abnormal proportion of folk-tales introduced by way 
of illustration, the different names of characters, immediate purpose of converting 
Pavanavega to Jainism by his pious friend Manovega, constant repetition 
of moral teachings and religious prescriptions, casual and side attacks on gods 
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and holy .men, and above all the general fran^e-work of the story make Dp. muc h 
different from Dhu. But if we go a bit deeper and study Dp. more analytioally 
and scrutinisingly, the inner kernel of Dp., though heavily superimposed with 
good many accessories and details, remarkably corresponds with that of DhQ. 
The mode of presentation is somewhat different, but the purpose is the same. 
Dhu. is a satiric attack on the Puraiiio legends referring to deities and holy 
personalities ; and Dp., as indicated even by its name, is out to scrutinize 
the credentials of other religions by criticising their deities and mythology, 
of course for a specified and immediate aim of converting Pavanavega. 
Haribhadra’s concluding suggestion (V. 122) that the study of Dhu. leads 
to dar^miOr^uddhi has been fully developed later^ : Dp. actually converts 
Pavanavega who comes to possess and the narration of the Dhu,*- 

story, according to Sahghatilaka, makes Vai^ramana-^re§thin a pious believer 
(si(rMMha) with firm faith in Jiua, What is implicit, artistic and detached in 
the Dhurtakhyana becomes outspoken, religio-didactic and propagandistic in. 
the Dharmapariksa. In Dhu, the five Dhurtas narrate tales of fantastic 
personal experience, and some points from them are confirmed to be reliable 
by other Dhurtas after quoting parallel legends from Puranas. In Dp. Manovega 
himself, being a Vidyadbara, assumes six different forms ; and then he either 
presents an inconsistent situation or narrates an improbable tale of personal 
experience. When his inconsistencies are exposed by the learned gathering of 
Brabmanas, he silences them by quoting similar episodes from their. Puranas. 
Besides this fundamental similitude between Dhu. and Dp., there are closely 
corresponding motifs in the fantastic autobiographical tales; and some of 
the confirmatory legends are common. Muladeva and the Jaina monk tell 
nearly the same episode of Kamandalu and Elephant^. Immediatly after their 
birth, Khaudapanas son walked away taking leave of Ms mother; and Tapasa 
demanded food and accepted renunciation. Sai^a lifted up the elephant-hide-bag 
full of oil; and the two jackals, in the Buddhist monk’s tale, lift up a Stupa. 
Ela§adha’s bead, cut off by the tbieves, eats hadara fruits on the tree; 
and the Svetambara monk throws his head on the tree in order to eat hapittha 
fruits. Legends like Brahman’s lotus or hair sticking at Visnu’s navel, 
Vyasa’s birth. Monkeys lifting mountains, and the physical make up of 
Jarasamdha and ^anmukha are quoted jn both Dhu. and Dp. to confirm almost 
common motifs. Though not in identical contexts there are many details and 
legends common to both Dhu. and Dp.; loose morals of gods (DhQ. I. 60 f.; 
Dp. XI. 21 f.); Brahman and Tilottama (Dhu. I. 58-84; Dp. XI. 29 f.); 

1 Though the Dhu. does not mention any such event, the Prahhavakacarita of Prabha- 
oandra (a, d. 1277) records that Haribhadra diverted that layman Karpasika from 
partiality for the Bharata and Itihasas by telling him the five stories of rogues 
{hitava-hathanaka-panoaka), and won him over to the Jaina faith (verses IX.’ 
207-12), Prabhaoandra quotes Y, 120 thus; q:^ ^ ^ S 

11 ; and to explain this verse Haribhadra is said to have 
composed the Dhurtakhyana, - 

3 Two adjectives of the elephant are almost common to Dhu. and Dp, 
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-Indra and Ahalya (Dhu, V, 33-86; Dp, XI, 61 f.); Agni’s mating 
beloved^ (Dhu. V. 26-30; Dp. XI. especially 82 f.);- Agastya drinking the ocean 
(Dhu. IV. 27; Dp. XIII. 18 f.); Kuntfs sous from Shrya etc. (Dhu. I, 82 f,, 
V. 11, 23, 87 ; Dp. XIV. 91, XV. 11); the male organ of Siva (Dhu. I. 39-4, 
V. 59 ; Dp. XIII. 80 )®; etc. 

The hungry Dhtirtas narra.ting their experiences and confirming the same 
with Puranie legends during a rainy week, with their dinner depending on the 
decision of their discussion, present a back-ground (in Dhu.) which is much 
dissimilar to that depicted in Dp. in which a learned gathering of Brahmanas of 
.Pataliputra is visited on six successive days by Manovega (with his friend 
Pavanavega ) who, modestly avoiding debate with BrShmai^as even after he 
beats the drum and sits on the golden seat, narrates fantastic tales and himself 
confirms the same with Purafliic legends, when challenged about the veracity of 
his statements. In Dhu. it is the autobiographical experience that forms the 
back-bone of the story, the points of which are confirmed by Puranie legends; 
and so it is in the last four stories, i. e., III-VI, of the Dharma-parik^a. The 
first two contexts in Dp,, i. e., I and II, present not an inconsistent and 
improbable story, but an incredible situation presented to the eye : those who 
have ornaments on their body cannot be grass-faggot-sellers, and a cat which is 
claimed to scare away rats at miles’ distance by its presence cannot have its ears 
eaten by rats. The first situation is justified by the example of Vispu ; and the 
second by saying that a single flaw of the cat can be tolerated or ignored as in 
the case of god Agni. The Dhu. has no Brahmanie audience explicitly 
before it, while in Dp. Manovega is actually made to encounter the Brahmanas 
in their own citadel and to outwit them by openly pointing out and criticising 
inconsistent elements in the Purapic mythology. The episode of the Buddhist 
monk in Dp. (No, V) is not quite successful, because it affords opportunity 
to satirize only one legend from the Eamayana. 

\^Jayarama’s Dp. is not available to us, and Hari§eiaa’s Dp. is still 
in MSS. If we are to be guided by Amitagati’s work, we find that he attacks 
vehemently the Purapic deities, even when they do not figure in the legends 
satirised ; here and there he adds certain Purariic stories, as they ought to be and 
as they are accepted by Jaina tradition ; now and then he offers pithy maxims of 
worldly wisdom and sections of didactic teaching ; he loses no opportunity to 
denounce worldly pleasures and prescribe religious discourses ; and he not only 
criticises Purapic religion but adds also substantial details on Jaina mythology, 
dogmatics and ethics. These are some of the specialities of the Dp. text as it 
came to be shaped by Amitagati. J 

1 The legend in Dhu. is shorter; and we do not find there the name of Chaya and her 
association with Manclapakaui^ika, given in Dp. 

2 The town of IJjJaini with its northern park is introduced in both Dhu. (I, 2-3) and 

Dp. (I, 68j though iU' different-contexts., '' \ 
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The points of similarity, already noted above, do indicate that 
Jayarama must have used the DhurtSkhyana of Haribhadra or some subsequent 
recension of it. The agreement is of a fundamental character and cannot be 
brushed aside as accidental or incidental. The illustrative sub-stories and the tales 
of four fools, included in Dp., show that some other popular stories have been 
intelligently used. Haribhadra by his satirical genius of a very high order merely 
smashed the structure of Puranic my thology, but the authors of Dp. have gone 
a few steps ahead that they tried to erect instead a superstructure of Jaina 
religious preaching. The artistic mould of Dhu. is missed; but a form of 
effective propaganda has been evolved, and it became much popular in subsequent 
centuries as indicated by the number of Dp. tests in different languages^. 
It is quite natural that Amitagati, or even his predecessors, utilised different 
and additional Puranic legends for the same purpose. The Dp. texts are 
stamped with a definite religious bias: perhaps that prohibited them from 
admitting a character like Khai^dapana, and on that account some of the 
fantastic tales are toned down, in some cases being followed by a few Puranic 
legends. It is interesting to note that sometimes Amitagati, though he is 
a full-fledged propagandist, writes in a half-serious, mocking mood, even when he 
introduces a Digambara monk ( Dp. XII, 88 f. ). That is a befitting tone for 
a satirical writer. The Dhurtakhyana of Haribhadra, we have seen, is a unique 
satire ; and its successors like the Dharma-parik§a are a fine specimen of Indian 
literature which is both interesting and instructive. The caustic prick, which 
such works might have given to the zealous followers of Purap.ic religion, has 
not much effect on the dispassionate student of Indian literature: for him 
every novel aspect adds to the wealth of the great literary heritage of the past. 

7. Prakrit Dialect and Style of Dhurtakhyana 

The Prakrit text of Dhurtakhyana, presented in this edition, is based 
only on two mss. ; and still one is faced with difiieulties, here and there, in 
construing and interpreting it satisfactorily. It is, therefore, far from being 
final ; and any attempt to prepare an exhaustive grammar of it is out of question 
at present. It is intended here just to note a few salient features of the Prakrit 
dialect of Dhu., as it stands in this edition. 

It has been a recognised convention with the editors of Ardhamagadhi 
and Jaina Maharastri texts to use almost uniformly initial n and non-initial n ; 

1 My friend Prof, B, L. Narasimhachar, Mysore, draws my attention to one more Bp, 
( in addition to those which I have mentioned in my paper on Harisena’s Bp, ) 
in Kannada by Oandrasagara Varni, He has seen a ms., and has kindly sent some 
extracts to mo. We learn the following details from them : The Bp, of, Trttavllasa, 
the pupil of Bavala Yati^vara, could be understood only by the learned j so the 
Sravakas of Belugula requested Oarukirti Papditaoarya to get prepared a rendering 
of it in modern Kannada {Kamnada-vyakhydnaclaUi mddisi hodiemhaddgi ), This 
then, at the instance of Oarukirti, came to be composed by Oandrasagara who offers 
salutation to both Oarukirti and [Lak^misena] Svami of Kolhapur, It is written in 
simple Kannada, mostly in prose. Following Yrttavilasa’s Bp. it has ten chapters. 
It is said to be written in ^aka 1770 ( + 78«a 1848 a, d,), Ananda Satavatsara, 

7 



‘50 dhSrtakhitaha ; 

Hewacandra’s rule (VIII. i. 228-9) is optional; and Dhu. shows definite 
partiality for n, whether initial or non-initial. Perhaps following the ms. B, 
which conforms to the more strict rule of Hemaeandra*, y-^ruti is not introduced 
after vowels other than a or a ; but the text shows many exceptional cases, for 
instance : Immdiya I. 58, dazya III. 48, dugga'iyd Y. 92, dhariya I. 91 ; muyaha 
XV, 71, suyaiih II. 51, hanuydi Xll, M, It appears that ms. A represents 
a more correct situation, namely, to put y-^ruii along with the udvrtta vowel, 
a or d, irrespective of the preceding vowel; and Jacobi also uniformly follows 
this rule in his ed. of the Samaraieeakaha of Haribhadra. 

In the absence of separate Nagarl orthographical symbols for c and d, 
as distinguished from those for e and o, we find that f and u are easily substituted 
for ^ and d before eonjuncts etc., where e and o are to be pronounced short®. 
The point at issue is complicated by the fact that beside the writing of i and u 
for ^ and <J, we must also admit, in some cases, the change of these short vowels 
to t and M. General principles like the weakening at the end, the original 
Sanskrit formation, and analogy would establish some system and decide a few 
points. Sometimes this gives quite a deceptive appearance to certain nominal 
and verbal forms etc. : em>^MattS cGia>ikhaUu (also = 

coia, IV. 73; ettio>ittio I. 38; humdid^l. 40 but glmi I. 84 and Nlldi Xf. 11; 
Kurhtie and Kumtii V. 11, 37 ; gotra>gotta>gutta V. 39 ; oahrah iva>cahh6 
vva>cahhi ma IV. 5; Jcsetra>cMtta>oMtta IV. 1-2; yogya>jSgga>j%igga 
V. 78; d^7mi>dunni l. 81.-, 2^^oe'hom>picoham II. 5, 9; pSUa>put(a II. 44; 

1 . 11; mmuM Ui>scmuhu tti III. 57 ; ^resiM>s^{'thl>sittM V. 94 ; 
sS cciycosu cciya I. 94, V. 113 ; Mjja>hujja I. 59, 88 ; etc. 

Now and then we come across certain forms which show a change in 

'O 

the quantity of vowel: of the Present 3rd p. sing. III. 97, IV. 6 (of. Samara, 
p. 249, 1. 18 ; p. 276, 1. 6 ); uaM IV. 30 ; jia IV. 35 ; maria IV. 47 ; laya I. 3 ; 
•mml of the Loc. sing. I. 4, 23, 36, 51, II. 34, IV. 37, 88, V. 14, 78, 112 
(usually at the close of a pada; cf. Samara, p. 80, 1. 12; p. 652, last line); 
vl V. 17, 32 (also Palima., 17. 12)5 sua III. 54; etc. All these are due 
to exegeneies of metre rather than being special grammatical forms. In this 
category may be included aranl for aranya^ II. 31, tesi for tesim I. 6, hadu for 
haddil IV. 35, etc. ; also handhassd for handhassa in Samara,, p. 652, 1. 17. 

There are many forms which show that a short vowel followed 
by an cmnsvdra and the corresponding long vowel get mutually exchanged ; 
in some cases the text itself preserves both the forms : chammasa ( metrically 

1 It has to be noted that Hemaeandra himself knew oases which went against his rule j 
and it is probable that he is following some grammatical tradition, while the practice 
even in his own dajs was to write it in all places irrespective of the preceding vowel, 

2 Pisohel: Grammatic der Prakrit-Sprachen (Strassbnrg 1900), §84, Referenoes 
to Pischel have the sections of this grammar in view. 

3 For the change of y to compare a{b)bhyantara:>abbhimt(ira, ma{d)clhyama> 
majjhima. 
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required) I. ^% cltammdsmh I. B2, chmimdsd I, 28, 89 •, dhdraih, dhdm I. 28-9; 
7nnJchhaffhd lY. 87 {slao Patimacariya Mranafthd 5i 87 )y vahatthdlY. 27, 80;- 
sakM III. 20 ; Skt iov Siam 11. 67 (Jdaxmxa.. jattd kdima 5. 86 ); towu? for 
nimuim V. 51 (see ’Bamma. uppaUl 1. 38, nwmii 5. 124, ral8. 240); vilavamdnl 
V. 100; sitpii for sitthimY. 99; hhaivitt III. 20. The Abl. siag. of mas. and 
neu. in -am, noted by Alsdorf^ in the Vasudevahinch, appears to me a similar 
ease in which -am and -d are being interchanged. The Patimacariya gives plenty 
of such cases: I have noted only a few. This exchange has not resulted from 
any defective writing. Both of them have the same metrical value and 
phonetic quantity, and they mutually alternate as a purely phonetic variant. 
This interchange is not sporadic just affecting a few forms of our text. 
It appears to have been a regular phenomenon which has left its influence on the 
different aspects of Middle Indo-Aryan®. Once we accept it, many strange 
words and forms (besides those noted above) get easily explained, for instance, 
gamrakkhmia & sdrahhhmm, simha & siha, mamsa & mdsa; in Pali vdgUa k 
vamglsa, scmdUmia & sanamtam; etc. Probably this has arisen out of uncertain 
pronunciation of a short vowel followed by an anusmra. 

Intervocalic g is not only retained sometime: IV. 43; mge IV. 

46 ; sdgara III. 75, also sdgara TY. 27, but Ic also is softened to g: egagind 
IV. 31 ; hamdld,gcwa V. 53 ; etc. Intervocalic cl is retained in some cases : udava 
III. 85; i.idcchi IV. 89 ; tiUodd IV. 21, also tillod IV. 7. 

Instances like V. 67, divadcwasdne lY. 9, Bhdrah'av(&- 

I, 82 illustrate Jacobi's rule® of dropping of the final a of the first 
word when followed by ct even when in turn followed by a short syllable. As 
typical Samdhis we might note esa = IV. 14, Ttusndtd>uun'hdyd>' 

unhdyd V. 8. 

Some of the proper names show some phonetic changes : Agastya^ Agch- 
Uhi 1 . 68, lY. 27, the Sanskrit verse regularly reads Agas,tm266\ Ahalyd^ 
Ahilld V. 33, Mdrka,'n^eya = Mcikhamda II. 31, Pardsura I. 63, V. 13 
(note the w. Z.), Rdmana^ II. 62, 68, 71 and rarely Havana III. 93, Va^§tha = 
Visitiha I. 63. 

Some words change their bases : hamcnmdala I. 32-3, beside Icamam- 
dcd^i 1 . 21-8 •, BamhhdnaY. 116 (also Patima. 5. 122); manasd T. 50; Kharh- 
davdnal for Khanidavdnd IV. 14. — A few words stand without the 


1 

2 

3 

4 


See his paper ‘The Vasudevahindi, a specimen of Archaic J aina-Maharastri', Bulletin 
of the School of O# Studies, voh VIII, parts 2 3, _ 

Cojaault also PischoFs Grammatik, §§ '7&, 114,^ l-Sl aud 339. Br. A. M'. Ghatage has 
discussed this in his paper ‘Linguistic Nature of Prakrit Languages ’ read at the 
11th Alhindia Oriental Conference, Hyderabad. He regards it as a case of 
extension of the original aiternanoe arising from cases where it is due to normal 
causes. . 


Sanatkumaracaritam (Mlinchen 1921), Intro* p. 6. 

Jacobi: Bhavisattakaha (Munchen 1918) Intro# p. 60^, line 1 
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termination of tlie subject or object : IV. 85, g'a^a-^cscc/iavce 

IV. 61, -samhhama IV. 81, MaMct IV. 85 (for similar cases see Paiima, 
1. 6, 36 etc.). — The form AgaitMnarh is Inst, sing.; such forms are 
already noted by Pischel (§379) in Ardhamagadhi; and plenty of them 
are found in the Paiimaoariya 12. 113, 13. 10, 15. 20, 16. 32 etc. A form 
like Agatthina would be quite regular in Apabhraihla. Uvmslyc^ V. 115 
is Gen. sing, (for such forms of. Tiloyapamatti 1. 241, 2. 208, etc., 
also 4. 42, the termination for Gen. and Loo. being the same). Loc. sing. 
huGohimmi II. 41, also hucchle II. 38. — Inst. sing, of mmad is me III. 3, 

V. 21, 82; perhaps me is represented by mi sA V. 32, second line. Looking 
at the use of mi at II. 2 and IV. 2, 4, one finds that it is serving the purpose of 
both aham (through Inst. sing, me, with p. p. p. as the predicate) and asmi 
(through the forms amhi, mhi,ammi, mmi). Hemacandra is quite aware 
of such forms; and Pischel has square-bracketed them in the absence of 
authentic usage. Lately Alsdorf^ has noted such cases from the Vasudevahindi ; 
and it will be seen that the forms of mmad have affected analogically those of 
yusmad. — At IV. 24 tarn stands for tvam. Instr. sing, is te I. 87, also 

Of the verbal forms we may note a few. Present 1st p. sing. : 
parihharmmi IV. 3, V. 51, also paribhamdmi III. 1; 3rd p. sing.: tappai 
I. 55, 59, perhaps from the passive base (also Paiima. 9. 55). — Imp. 2nd p. 
sing deV.78; in the light of the available material, its stages of evolution can 
be shown thus: dehi delu>de-deM, naturally then de can stand for deki. Our 
text gives a form ehehi II. 36 (v. I, ehe ehi, perhaps a scribal improvement on 
eelii); and the Paiimaoariya gives some such forms: hana ham 69. 112, ehehi 
44.53, e-ehi 8. 174, thd-thdhi 45. 10®. The form smiijjasu 1, bZ {(A. Paiima. 
38. 46 Jchamejjasv,) started perhaps with the passive augment but here 
in the active sense^. — The lengthening of i in hhatilhamo V. 3 has parallels in 
the Paiitnacariya: vacoihcmo V. 190, hhavihdmi 118. 63, etc. — • ahesi IV: S3 
is to be traced back to Aorist ( Pischel 516 and Hema. VIII iii. 164). 

— peceham II. 5, 9, is apparently used in the sense of the Present 1st p. sing. 
-- At III. 15 cHima is used as the base. 

-imov tuTh is the well-known termination of the Infinitive; but many 
forms in this text are used with the Gerundive sense : oyariwm IV. 2, kdum IV. 
50, garhtum I, 66, III. 40, 43, ohinniurh III. 15, y,ammm II. 9, sdjnattheum 111, 

• 9, 28, 56 (of. PaUma. 1. 10, 2. 60, 5. 38, etc.), The Gerundives with -ittu and 
■icna are available in this text, see I. 71, V. 43, 48, 87, 102. The form pim^evi 
III. 18 is Gerundive, quite usual in Apabhramsa; and parallels ara found in the 
Paiima. 11. 99, 41. 63, 43. 48. — There is one usage of the Infinitive 

1 Such forms are found also in the Vasudevahindl, as noted by Alsdorf in his paper 
referred to above, 

2 See his paper referred to above. 

3 A. M. Ghatage : Eepetition in Prakrit Syntax, Hew Indian Antiquary, vol. II, 

1. p. 66. 

4 See also Hemaoandra’s Grammar VIII. iii, 177-8. 
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I. 45 which deserves special attention, j'e is used as a proclitic here. 
Such forms are found in the Patlmaeariya also ghBturh^e 1. 14, hamtum-je 53. 
54, nawm-je 118. 62. According to Hemacandra ( VIII. ii, 217 ) this je is 
merely an expletive for 

At III. 58 and V. Ill and loena are used in the sense of Loe., 

m slm -sarntMehim & -rattehi either stand for Loc., or even Gen. Similar 
instances are found in the Aearanga as well. It is interesting to note that 
Apabh. has a common termination in the Instr. and Loo. pl. Loc. for 
Imt. ’. valaggarhte I. 24, 53 (cf. Pailm. 8. 42, 94); Loc. for Abl. : paesu 
II. 45, 5aAdsw I. 87, urmu I. 37 (but uruhim II. 46®). ndma ndmena I. 7, 
IV. 7, is just a repetition®. Parallels for it are found in the Mahabharata 
( Virata 2. 1), Ramayajia and Paiimacariya 2. 8, 21. In the Paiima. (41. 46) 
and Vasudeva-hijndi (p. 12) ndma is suffixed to the proper n^mQ, Aggiheu-ndmo, 
Jambu- ndmo; and these are later on again followed by ndmena. — One feels 
from giri vva II. 34, Umda vva V. 120 that perhaps vva is being used for w#. 

The dialect used by Haribhadra has much common with that of 
Paiimacariya ; and some of the traits have definite stamp of antiquity in 
the evolution of Prakrits. In view of its inheritance of certain ArdhamSgadhl 
characteristics and its close afiinity with the idiom of Paiimacariya, we may call 
it Jaina Maharastrl, following the terminology of Jacobi and Pischel. 

The style of Dhurtakhyana, on the whole, is simple and fluent, 
and quite suited to the conversational tone in which the rogues are carrying on 
their learned wrangling. Haribhadra follows here the epic model, and is 
addressing an audience of mediocre education and not a learned gathering. 
No artificial attempt is made to embellish the language with poetic ornaments. 
The author’s mastery over canonical language has unconsciously introduced 
expressions like sannihia-padihero, sannddha-baddha-havagd etc. ( II. 6, 10 ) which 
remind us of ArdhamSgadhi phi’ases. In descriptions, however, the normal 
style has not been maintained : long compounds are easily introduced in 
describing the rainy season ( I. 8 f. ), Ganges ( I. 25 f. ), Tilottama (I. 62 f., 
II. 29 f.), etc. The description of the cemetary (V. 82f.), though quite 
dignified as a piece of composition, is not only out of place and proportion, but 
also conspicuously pedantic in its construction in this small work. The first four 
fantastic tales are remarkably racy in their style, and the handling of expression 
is quite in keeping with the presentation of events. 

* 

1 Some illustrations are already noted from the Panhavagaranaim ; and Dr. Sea has 
observed thus : “The infinitive -with -je, -which occurs t-wice {gi-Q.Mi^'m-je p. 122a, 
gi‘)}.heuth-je p. 113a), occurs in the canon not earlier than in some late gatha-praklrnaka.” 
A critical Introduction to the Panhavagaranaiia, Wiirzburg 1936, p, 13. See also Das 
Mahanisihasutta by "W, Sohubring, Berlin 1918, p. 92. 

2 Jacobi; Some Ancient Jaina Works, Modern Eevie-w, pp. 574-77, December 1914; 
also his Bhavisattakaha, p. 60 of the Intro. Ghatage : Instrumental and Locative in 
Ardha-Magadhi, Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XIII, NO. 1, 1931, 

3 See the paper ‘Bepetition in Prakrit Syntax’, p. 60, noted above, 
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INDEX OF ‘ A CRITICAL STUDY’. 

This Index includes informative' ref erenc^^ important names of authors and works^ 
as well ' as to ■ a few 'topics, . occurring in ‘The Dhurtakhyana : A Critical Study®# It is Just a 
supplement ' to the Index of nam added at, the end of this volume, which registers all the 
proper nouns mentioned, in :the Dhurtakhyana of Harihhadra and . referred to in the Critical 
Study* The references here are to the pages of the Study* 


Abhayadeva, 37* 

Agni, voluptuous character of 31. 

Ahalya, Indra’s behaviour with 31, 

JLkhyana, 16. 

Amitagati, 4„1. 

Asadhabhuti, 23* 

Avantisundarikatha, 23, 

Balarama, transference of the embryo of 33, 
Bana, 23, 

^^fBhana, satire in 19 f. 

Bharataka-dvatriiii^ika, 18, 

Bhfma, Baku killed by 30 y birth of 31 • 
Boccacio, 24* 

Brahman, varnas from 26 1 birth of 26, 28, 33* 
Candragaccha, 37. 

Canterbury Tales, 23, 24, 

Caturbhanl, 19, 

Chaucer, 23, 24, 

Bamodaragupta, 18* 

Bandin, a satirist 17, 

Barpadalana, 18. ' 

. Basakumaracarita, satire in 17. 
Ba^avaikalikasutra, 14, 23. 

Becameron, 24. 

Bevabhadra, 37, 

Bevadatta, 23, 

Bevendra, 23, 37. 

Bharmapariksa, 1, various texts of 41 ; summary 
of the contents of 42f.j Bhu, compared and 
contrasted with 46 f, 

Bhurtakhyana (Prakrit) acquaintance with, Mss, 
and the Pk. text of If.; contents of 2 f.j 
purpose, technique and form of 12 f.j a 
parody or a satire 20 f,-. a literary piece 22; 
characters in 23 j a masterpiece of construction 
24 ; sources of the legends in 33f ; legend y 
divergences found in 33 f.; Sahghatilaka^s Bx, 
version of 36 f.; Gujarati rendering of 39f,; 
Bharmapariksa compared and contrasted 
with 46 f.; Prakrit dialect of 49 f,; style of 53, 


Bhurtakhyana (Sanskrit) 36f the author etc. of 
37 ; compared with Pk, Bhu. 37 ; text of 38* 
Dhurtakhyana (Gujarati), age of the Ms. of 
35; compared with Pk* and Sk, texts 39; 
on the language of 40, 

Bhurtasamagama, 20, 

Brona^ birth of 26, 33. 

Brupada, bow of 28, 

Epics, nature of 12 f.; Haribhadra’s attack 
against 13 ; textual vicissitudes of 34 f, 
Ganapati, origin of 33* 

Gahga, foiled in Harass hair 26, 27 * 

Garuda, the mighty one 30. 

Govardhana, KrSna lifts SO. 

Gunaiekhara, 37. 

Hanumat, ocean crossed by 27 ; his body pieced 
together 29 ; medicine brought by 29 ; trees 
rooted out by 31 ; birth and tail of 31. 

Hara, male organ of 26. 

Hariseiia, 41, 

Haribhadra, epics attacked by 13 ; a logician 
and a witty critic 13; inventive skill of 
14; his fascination for humorous and satirical 
tales 14; a story-teller 15; corrupt asceticism 
and blind beliei: in the society attacked by 21 ; 
a logician and a rationalist 21 ; bibliography 
on the works etc. of 25 foot-note; intelle^ 
ctual integrity of 35, 

Hasyacudamani, 19. 

Ilaputra, 23. 

Indr a, Ahalya seduced by 31 ; 32, 

Jahlana, 19, 

Jahnu, Gahga gulped by 30. 

Jarasaiiidha, constitution of 28. 

Jatayu, shape of 28, 

Jayarama, 41. 

Jinaprabha, 37.* 

Jinalekhara, 37. 

Jinavallabha, 37. 

Jinesvara, 37, 
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dhSrtakhiana ; 


Kadambar!, 23* 

Kalavilasa, ISj 23* 

Kariidariya, 23. 

Karan, birtb o! 26. 

Katbasaritsagara, 23. . 

Ke^ara, Devakl’s womb coBtaining 27 j 28.- ■ 
IOmi1idavaB% cliara'cter of 23, " ■ ' 

Kicakas, the birtli of 26. 

Ksemendraj satirical works of 18 f.; 22, 23. 
Kiimbbakarna, meal of 30. 

Knntf, sons from 31, 

Kuttinlmata, 18. 

Latakamelaka, 20. 

Mahasena, birth of and two stories about 29, 
■Mahendravikrama, 20, 

Mattayilasa, 20, 

Mrcchakatikam, 17, 

Mukundananda, 19, 

Muladeva, 19 j various names of and references 
to23. , ■ 

Kalakubara, release of 33. 

IsTllakantha Diksita, 19, 

Kisithacurni, 23, 

Padataditaka, 19, 

Padmaeandra, 37. 

Padmaprabhrtaka, 19, 23, 

Padmasagara, 41; 

ParvatT, birth of 33. 

Prabhananda, 37. 

Prahasana, satire in 20 f, 

Bahu, sun and moon eclipsed by 30, , 

Baktaknndalin, birth of 26, 


Eenukai revival of 28. 

'Budrapallfya-gaceha, 37,, 

Sahi Mahammada, 37, , 

Samayamatrka,, 18.' 

Samyaktva-saptatikaj 37* ■ 

Sahghatilaka, 37. 

Banmukha|.'birthof 33. " 

Sarasvatapattana, 37..^ 

Sarvajna, Mbh.'criiicised by 13, 

^asaj 19, 23, 

Satire, in Indian 'literature lOf.*' ■worki 
containing elements of 17f.;m Bhana and 
Prahasana 19 f, 

Somatilaka, 37. 

^ricandra, 37. 

Brhgaratiiaka, 19. 

Svedakundalin, birth of 26, 

Tatfcvakaumudi, 37, 

Tilottama, Brahman tempted by 26 ; Sunda 
etc. destroyed by 29; birth of 33, 

Urvai^i, birth of 33. 

Yaraha, earth lifted by 30, 

Yardhamana, 37. 

Yatsaraja, 19. 

Yijayacandra, 37. 

Yikramaditya, 23, 

Yimalacandra, 37. 

Yisnu, Bali outwitted by 30. 

Yoltaire, 23. 

Yrttavilasa, 41, 

Yama-dharma, 32, 
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w TO^isgi^s^ ^«rt ^ f o-^ ^ r^T ffp OTiq- 1 tfsrroTT^mi^ ^a^^rflcRnj- n u 

^srrs^fjfi^ ^sTTJ m|gj?r?rt 1 Iwt ’T^v?rf f^%j H ^ ^ n 

^ ^innt i % ^r in^^nr^^Mi II 


sTRiw w sTTW^r gir-i^^cj^ 1 


TK JT % H II 


za 


ws^^ ^rfltgiTT^t^T ^sn ?T»fr 1 ^r^rr ^ fo^r 1 : 5 ^ ii 3 »?r 3 ^u 

K #f^R5ld?7f%^ s^RT^nf^ I J#3T wi^ TO ^ev II 

gwTOFTT 1 *nFn[%JnTOTOciTOrfTSSS!^ II ^ ^ II 
=f^ ^sfir sr^cTj f# wrW^ ^raq; H^v*ll 

^ »i55rr i^WFcrJ^ 1 3TFfir?:fir gfc^r^ w II ^c il 

^n:^’:?nrair^ ii \% \\ 

S5Ri^#} #^sqitj. 1 5r?fTr?r?iJ il u 

Tltircrf,* TOlf ^ || II 

?jf SIT# ^ ^snsT ?t# i cigrr^i^ s:^to ?r# ll ??^ H 

siR2rr{ isj; sr^T# iTTfls^^ i tsr % ?r5§cr#sT ^?| jsi^. II II 

#wrf m ^ ^TssT sir^zir jt# ^ 1 gr?FR# ^rsi#- irrir Ig- ? iiT^gii 

« sTfr %sr«rr#^ #i|?rT 1 5^sit5#% ^ ii ii 

i’W ii<!AMi fs# I I w?rt ! ^ ii i| 

51^ ?rt3^Tsir 5rl^i^5r?ff s^ 1 wt%# 3^i?nTj® 11 »v» u 

3mcii%ffraw sirf^TTin^ 1 mrs^i^ 'grsFin ii mc ii 

I# WT^rfl^sTcTj I ^?r?rt u n 

! ^«f % 1 si^ ^ grer ^^T? ^cj WFcgwrf^q^ II «\o ||- 


l 3 iJ#sn 2Bim^\ 3 Bjicsfl°i 4:A^<nm^i 5 Asiii%“i 6 B 
r-A^gpun 8Bmm,\ 9 A gram: I 10 A fwlh^ I 


II 


^oir cf’it wRft I fs^rrt i?:t: w 
^ ^s4 \ arfsr^^liSt jfrd u hr u 

sfT 155 ^ I sTsr 

Irt ^OT:?rt I ti hi? U 

g!TggsTO^t^cP^ 5 CDmf^or{ I sTJ^si^ ^^^ronxft fr^rr n hh it 

^wr ^ET^I^iTTirar >T 5 ^ I II H^ II 

f^!T I ##W sngj sd II HV# II 

q'siT ^«ns^ ^<3?ti#5r^w i w# 5Er 5r«n srsrr ii \€ ii 

wm ^wifF I g^^cTFTO^s^’TKs ?R??^s*r 5 ni. ii HS. ii 

fliT^ iarf^ cTsr# i ^iroift qr^ vi^ ti ^a n 

?r^jr^ 5 r: ^sfir q;T?r 3 cn:Ti%j i ^ g^r: \\ jj 

RR ^rs^Rr 'q' ^isJqnj^ i 5 ^ 5^ 11 %^ \\ 

i fgtf f ingRfg r ai sfpij R 90 fr t ^ qi^aEBr^T ;i%Jirs%g 5 nsss ct^l ll U 
^ airTi?la^Tws?r?p: 5 n 5 raT 1 5 j|%?qtg?Fq %q ^3qqia:q?l® il ^8 U 

^gf g gto jffT ^ ^mi 5^qt52(5f i ^ sTFi^ sjTTwqn’^ ^ tr %% n u 

*!# 5 Tw 1^ 5 P^qT wft^ss®^ I m f 5 jwr ii %% n 

araa^sr a:?p«iKr sqi^qar 1 5 r?^ ww^sftr ^si^rt Ifl^ll 

i f%^qwr!0r sBtiffe^Nsqr ii it 
I * 0 r^qf anrirw^T to ?:q=triP^^ tl h 
^ ^ ^ 1 5 rd 3 = 5 iwn^Hnfi h w»o k 

?rt #% 5 j i ^ H y.^ ti 

TOfiTO^ ^1 WRg#!r^ i ^KarrqarK^s^nqq^fqf 11 «r n 

d^: fpcflgqjS^qiwcnq: 1 ?m: f^r ^ wt tl n 

fTOJ I w W 5 ^q^TOrRtfg^??m?:^^:^^ Ii «8 ii 

3 Wifl^: ^ Tiwirod 1 ^ i ^ 11 vsh 11 

HRqc. 1 ^qr sprrsqmf^itfq 8jgrTi^3diT«Tni ii v#^ n 

mr ft^RF^^rssqr 1 ss; sqqi iPidtafj ^scq^€l%ir 11 vs\» u 

m w^ gf ^ I ^ gf \ 

^ %t JTfi^ w vs< n 

^ %g iTcrt^qj i ?r?T iiwr Ran # ^ R ! u H ti 

q;«f Sira qgqr^ ^ wiftm i arf^^ 5 f^ aj^TOif^t u <io n 

aitr t?i|^ 1 5 jiTrqqi^?lRa^il^ 5 «^q cfRlVq-^ 11 11 



ai 


u 
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1 &: m^ r 2 A ciwgi I 3 B «|g<qiqar«.l 



nf ^ I ^ ^rr ’i^rr iRnj^ II €% w 

^ fifT icff I ?RI. 5^ ^ 57 wmvit ^tftsrRWTOrt ? ii \\ 


II ft^ ^m^ qr w wm H 


t - ^\' ' • . . i\ rv ..» • k *1 • 

!{, I ] 

s n# i I ! gRR cg ricR' ig ^i# ^sm a 11 

R> qg ( l ^. s g r 5C^ RT^ W35cr*i I fin«?rrrRr i s i fiisi l fe ^ 5g^ ll u 

^ t ^ ^ FST c 5[T t R t^RL I iRt55!c w^j > cr5 f ^< ii 3 r a smmHfJt ii u 
^^lmmMkt 5Er ^^s%rq( i ?EnftM Rt ^ ^ #: il <£» ti 

151^ ?nt SRRT I ?rrR^ II^R^f»roRTrR m ii <s<{ ii 

w TO5*ra:w7T Mwigwjnrt i ^ OTn^iR^^^jtsr imrs* ii ii 
WflSfSKJ RFRT 5RR?rf^7Tt I ift^TT 

5tR58TRplr RI^HRRISRP^SSWr I SRIf^ 5T^ RW I^H^Vll H'i a 

’Wf R#l5r2n!|® I RiRTSiTT^^r ^r«n ri^ ii 

wsft R5 grr s 5 R\ or f^|R rr^ i ?r ’rIIIiR to ii %% Vt 

ts RR %Rlft ^ ^J^TTRl^ I ^RSTF^rr ^RT^ R^ f^t II H 

. Hl^flRRi^R RC RFR ^^tRR RR^ I ^ #r5J3rr.* %infir fl^t ^ II a 

IrT S5RT iRCTt 5r5f%f^M RRg^rf^ RfOTRTRmfr^ WR II U 

spls fa:%oRr %5r^l R^sgR; i %fR# rrtrts r^rtr ?r W ii a'® ii 

R^ Rll^^ Wf5RRd RRJ I ar^ RRTF^ RTg^ R^ RIRrf^S%®T* 11 %€ II 

M ^ ^Rft R5Rr ^^R^I^rR^RRi: I ^RTO R ^ ^fRRT R r^ II %% \\ 

RR RRig^ R%R ^TRRf gC: I ^ R R?^ ^IrI RT R?RR?r rIRRTJ, || ^o o || 




ct I ] 


R gf Rl RRT R t R^ R?ftRt RfR I W<^^SRR^ RWt RT^fSp'R* «5sf Rill II H 
R^RldSR R RR^ 1% WR^ gRIRRRT I RSf?RT ^s^g^rioT RT3^ -R || lo\\\ 

» arn^ fcr R^M^^^fRflRfi'RR;^ f arliR^ro^i|R rrii^rrrrr, li ^ o ^ H 
R fll%RRRRRtl fti%gR-R^<lte.5CRTR^i^^: IMos# U 


1 A ANRIs I 2 A ?IR 5 


4 






i qmsrr 5 t^ ?Er srprt ^ ^ n % o \ ii 

\ ?Tfj ii ^oas u 

iir^rss#^ 'srrRt qi[?i^%rgr{ n ?4 5 rw n\o£ \\ 

TOnrt w «T 5 ?Ti 3 Tq^ 5 rw \ ^srerffgwr^^q^ il %o%\\ « 

^ '^Ri^llrfl: ! I ?wr^ ®^TraT*T'p^g »TcRFJtt ^ u n © H 

€tscw»i^^»5?TMi^^rdti ^ ?r^ a^M «rr^ 5r50n^sqr^ 5r^t^s%i0;i|[U ? u ii 
hI^s^t^ «nkt ^mm \ m% ^ss«Tff^c»iT?t ii ^ n ii 

^ ^ I ?r^ 5Rn%^1% ! nn^ii 

i g^r m^t sn^gws^ ^«iiq: iin»il " 

^ m g^oit^ sr^WRT^' I g?r srmr^Jit^n ?r %mi \\ il 

m^fpnRFcTJ^*. ^sr I ^ ^ sr^ IrsTwi^ssr^f^ u ii 

gflR^^n^ wlipT^ gf irgj i 11 ? U 

5r#5r gr^rs^f i sritf^iTT 5?rgi[n:T$ltwgT l^ifl^i^t H ? U il »* 

%r%% T g^ % cF|5 I 3!cr is iTir-%5rw^^ari: ii ii 
^ ^ mK ^ wwip'TTfgrt 1 !3r*TAi?rl 'gTi#ii| ^%%il.il Il 

^f^r?n%?m*3i: q ;f ^ | qrg?n I ^ ^ ^ 35r^w fr u ? ii 

^rTTTti^rf^ i ?T?g% ?# jr^^rr^ ii \\ 

^5i?rer ^ ^rrf5T5ra?srr’=*Tt^^ i srrf^gV irgt mi ?T53d 4i%g 5r^ li ui? li “ 

^iX ^ ii. a-Tr.,-ij i. f ' '■ ri ii . r''" w l■--- r r - . r- n i -----'-r - Trrw'r r--r Arm r-l -n r k t i -i 1 ' 

srtt ' 5 r-’?r?jrfnfR[ JTOT^KPPnr^ i 

w;mit II w 

^ gpoiilf ggx} I %fr m^mmi ^^cFinir ?T^?g^ ii U 

^ ^ ^Twr f| I srff^apc aitafta^'-T^fi^wf^iTJ li U'® ti 
g^srrf^fl# i tr«rt ?rm^lcg- ^r ’r^^rs^rir ti ii 
STTwN«in%rf I «r3?K^T?Fg^ qr%?rr ff^gr \\ \{ 

srsr ^rmtwgj ?i?:t %s»TT^cfN?:} i sn^'7%iii^^ sifj ii ? ^ © u 

g[?^tra mi a5?r^ i ^ririg: 5rf %Rgfjg’ ^rt ii u ? ii 

^ i 'gr^ %?T5r{ ii ^ ^ r ii 

g r ^lfi S ffi RT rS rsi^Tirgrfl a ^ fl^ r i sis^ ^ ^■'TrTSr^s7?ni u ii 
nn^^ssrraitTRrgTgsgf g^ i srii^ir 'grmt^onrrggtgt^ H U 

5!n^sri' f^firg gr*?;^ i g^rr ^srrHgrg, ^t% g ’?fi:#ggig; ii ^ ii 


21 


Id 


1 B !3nTfiT I iS B i 3 B gii%s° i 4 B gp5#: t 
' i 7 A %wr i 8 A <11^ gfj 


5 A I 6 A 


fr% I ^ ^rst r fni. # ^ jrrsrsrnn^q-} u \\ 

te ^TfTFPt % 5 Tt^?rj i #?(nT# 33 ^ mw %\^n 

’^sfr iHicfT 'TSii^T ^r ^ «iT^?ri h 11 

H ?!3Ff I <T^ 3CW3TO5#!mi m\\ \^%\\ 

® sF?r^ 3rFT#i^?t% i in 8» U 

^tori%%irT%3il%'cr2irt 1 ii \\ 

JET^ wfffSfr 15 ? ^ ^t ! ^ ’# 5 rT?n? 

?i?RrRT ^5?# 5«n5s^ I sr^rpr ^ir3?:«T^?T il ^ 5 ? ^ » 

% w^r% s«n5to4 m I'm jpm u ^55 ti 

fosj^sTT i 5 ?^ ^^?iif^s^sTTli?mTwiKU^» 5 <u 
^ ^^k<ji^fT?isn^wpr^w?i?ra#%f|^ii%l ir? 5 ^il 

^ar^? 15^ 'iiei|^'l^«EEsr%? I ^ar sq^jpnii'jr f^prr«ranTf«raiTj. 1i J?f» u. 
ar% tenit ^' S T i g ca ^arc t . 5^3 I ^ a go gd^ ! «i%?r i^? 



IS 




i^^TwrgTRt^ 7mm.i j s|% 5ar*rf^ =5fr^^q^ II ^«% || 

! af[^^ sr^^ 5 ? I frfeit srTi^r?T| 5 #?rlf^??Tf H il 

tetsT 5C^ m ^ards^ =?T«rf§^? 1 qf ?n5TWf5^ m ^wi il \\% II 

q^lcErraFTt ai^3r?rigi;?i% i 3^r 5 ?:^ 11 it 

“ftr^r a:! 0 R?£Tra ^ arlsrJTflRijr . ?rf a:# 11 11 

gtrorf 5T^J si^flsrf ?r^qr 1 litd aTfqt?TI^%giW# f05^ Il W'H w 
gjrarf%3arrs5«§rRi ^lirsr 1 wh ^^5?Tr?r wJ#rjraT*nTn?: Il ?«v*\ Il 

aTtnT5Wf^'3^'^^ sf^DT ^ I 5fe%*Tn?r ^ ^%5r m U II 

KaT#f^: m I ^ ^orjanf^ #t?t H ii 

® j#i% =5 v.^%. ^ m toar 1 f^^rprr 5g^s55R9i || il 

%JTT? qra^r^ctr? 1 sri^ #51 5lf mt an^ icwan? 11 %tK\ it 
3ff?n. w ^ ?aiprr^ ;3fk^ f^Trersaarj I '^fjr^aRr f% «anani. y II il 
?rerrf5r sRQpfl^ ^? 1 ffsrf aifi^ ^?:c?if^R#5[?r? ii i%% ti 

t#5i ^aTT^?r ^ sif^T q^qi??: i %?rr?ri%5rr5=5r;il%rR^ II II 

Rilq i i; ar#t JT^qft 1 #Tcr: 1 1 II 

,5(|4 ^ w? I5?wr ^ ^ I #5211 fa#ltr aisrrira*c il U5 11 

?:wl I ^<^ii 5n^Ti.iwf ar«rr^q: 11 .11 


5r#SF^t i ^rsNMlr ^nrprrss^^ ^ftot li Uf il 
sTftwTWT^ 5sr^ff5r gf^if s i wtsf ^SR’o^rwlwi^iwcRf ^frt ii ij 

^^^ssfj sic^qr^ w^s r fr ^s?r ii % %c h 

[ ®f«? I ] 

S’ 

5r^s?tgr^ mt i 3^f^-w%-^«rm3i5 it \ %% h 

^srri^- 

?rTt^flr^.* «rwl5^ i m gsqif^t ^ftrorr^j H ^'so H 

srm^TTf^ ^IT ?Rrrt§5^ i ^rsr H ii 

«T«rFm^ fTO ii 

?i?€i5<5srn 'Tnrpmw^sr wf i aJrrWr R|pnt5rawsr ^onri. ti It 

git ?a^ w? wt 15 I #s<^ 5n^ ! ^ ^i5TO[, ii ii 

witwis^ I ^«Mr 

5n:r5r?gtsftr i ^arw 5sr%^ H %ys>i ir 

3r??iw m^ I sTjgd II t| «v* n 

»T q?c^g? |gr »fhf^E^sn?r i <1^ II ?«<; \\ 

I wn^ ^ mm. f^t^r ii ? <^<1 ii 
&sf^ ?n*3[ 1 IM.JO II 

53iTif ftR:% ?w ^r^r ^ i 'sm wm^ ii Vlr 

I n %c\ n 

m 5rrp?TT m i mff^ ii ^m, w 

?riR% gs?i?TT^ #r fjir I^Vf^j^?T^^^ni ?<J8 il 

#>Tf # M* ^ I 

sspiTHOTi ^ 5!^ n uh h 

^Nrrar #^lp?nTT i ^ irmr*!. ll I tl 

?n^?rT’i.l srsrr#^ ^ il ?tfy> it 

^fir g 'q* ^8^ S^rpr i ^T5ft a % a 

i^Rrf sfT 55# ^ »Tw^{ 58f*3[ 1 5r^ 5C5n5r^ f^RRH# a ?Ho a 

'Rfrer i g % q[ ^T 5 ^ r^^ i a a 

5^ #iFRr 5RTi?^ sT^it I 'g’ s^f t a a 

13 ^^ ssT I f 3 ?T!^ ?ri9nf^m i;?rT a a 


1% 
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^sTRf #rr?^ 8j9r \ ^ ^yfisff nl n nn ii 

qcnr-WRt^f^ €Trd^ i strs^ il ? « ^ ii 


il U's U 

n ^crf^i??!^ ’TI'T^ft^ H %%% II 

■■ ■'^' ' ■ , ' ..|>*vtt' ',. ■' 

m insi^w fewf^awfT ^ ^nTOt i iRoo n 

%?m ^ ^^rrart witmt ^jtt^j i. wq :^ ^? rt ^ ^r ! i^iMt #srif iro ^u 
wm^cm^ I ^ srf^ il \o\ \\ 

M I ^ il ^lo ^ ii 

W^rR^il^?fH%5rTt i *7^^ il %o^ \\ 

^N^#l ^rtT jTFWR^ I ?r § ^igt ’##^5% %?T^jprt u %a\ II 

* f^RTT 5i ?CTf’l 1^ I 5n«^^ Ti?§^ ^ i ^’inf^ii u 

sif# I €%wT?it ^ ii rov® II 

» T < g| BI %S T ^ ^TOll^y?rT Wf iq |^ I JFgrftsift ^ ‘tlTO l| ^0€ 11 

?T5srT^?ncfrR flmfsro t 55R#gr%^ iRoSII 

^wltssr ?rr^ ^rj. i grw ^^steri^j iR^o H 

?3?^5srTf^oT ^RMT^q" i wr^Rnilr^ wtrf5Fr#%^^t \\ \\\ il 
•i! K|:gi | W ^PJ^ 5I^% I ^R'lT’l Tr5=g?ft^ ^5f ^ II RR It 

?rfii^ 1 ^Tft^^TTifr^ni^w^mTO llR^^II 
^ I gjT sRfT^rl: Il R^5? l| 

v[^ ^ j 5r?r^j ii \\ 

jMirlq- IT} 1 ^ iiR3f ! c^ i:gV5gTi' m55:f5T’T*lL H II 
M mm 5^?rfi^r l jt mn m^t «ft^ »M^F^T3Pt^ il a 

»Tc^si^^^^???:i5?i^ 1 1%3?KTi^ II II 

^<?T?TO ^ ^^{%g53C I f I i%te ^ II RU II 

I ^{ f^liisr ^ I ?rfl. II n 

^?iT?^5RT^5f|rt5pr%?i;5ricq'5nf^f§R^i?r^^^irg'?rt^sf^i:gs^ W% il 

3, jri% ^%| ?:iT5n=?r%{ i 5Rf?:%^Rr%5rr ii ii 

m I srfjrerl^rRj il il 

m wwjrf ff%^Rr w#?tr i ii ii 

n^ gTTiR[ ^^^RTcTJ 1 ^|; W ’?r<t‘^ ^ 11 RH II 

gw! ^g^pgr #r«r{ i i^5^il% §r#r^% tl il 

n II 


{ WPRt I 



l?r ^rc^t i w ^FP^rwr n ii 

fSTwi^ 'STTcTii^ '^TUfF^rte?; sr^j i ^rpnr^ s^iteI^st ^ ^«r*^ ii u 

^«f %3!:t I ’fw ^f^ir u \^o \\ 

#(^ ?) ^ ^ m ^ 1 

^ Jini. \ ^if^r 5^5 n ti s 

il?3fb|5 ^ i ?rif^JFF5#Tr^^%rr II il 

5BJi^Dng ERTT^spiiT 1 3?r?rat5r?mT?rf ?rift w II $? ll 

^Jt^RTTRT m ^«r5?nferr w 1 fir T5TO?n«rTfr 11 kw tl 

^5!^ ^ ^ saf^'TTi^ I ^?n*^ fr^r ftoiTft5ftft«75ni^ ii ^ n 

^ SfrisrRr^t ^^Tsir^r: 1 5rfT5?t5Rqfi^i%f|T^^;'TT?^?5FrT 11 11 1« 

5r#i%a^?i 5r53^c^?rf^rt 1 ^ 15 ^^ ^fTf^TT ii II 





^ . ■;:. c 

^ 5 C 2 ra#ff 37^ I il 

5 nc 5 %TO!»i^ f:| 1 jttjtt^ ^rpwf ^rPFlt sriiFrr^q^ il ^»o u ,s 

^ Ir^^ig^ ff^»Tt I ws^Br^??|a?iisrr^?j^ ^e- Tr?Tt< 7 ft 11 11 

icrfic^ ^TiRifj qftw«iiT?r^{ I StrsfT# ^s?r’s^^^fs[DTT 11 ii 

5 =s^mRr 3 g- 7 TRTf|F^j I ir^i ^?rFn^ 'mm Irar'n^^ H 11 

i«5^ if^NrriWnfqiri 1 •swgrr ^ ^ II \^\g 11 

ggrt 5rif7:^i^?r^ i»»^Tl^Tq-iTT 1 wri u li u 

w I iwFJ ^7?Fr ?r Ii 11 

I^rakiRfFTTR 7F^ ^TEpri^i^ I srfr^si fjsr??fir li ii 

5rTO35r mmf w ?fri, 1 liR ^nrEcpr.* 11 ii 

51511^ if%^ ^ ?3i5WTt gwii?:*. I I^TTTJir ^f^sir^Pi^ il ii 
5ir ^ wrnsk^ ^ I Fw ii \\o n ^ 

sr«r gf ^ %if ^TiiR ^ i w irsi^crj ^sfir ?rr ^r^r %5r ii ii 

^T<nfq^^ JTts^^r mK f m n^ 1 JTPriteJ mm ^ 11 \\ 

9TfnwFiRt %|5srFn5r ?PTTTR»i I f9Fr?f ^ T?r H n 


1 'TO§rf ft I 



S> ^ ' ■ 

m TO ?ioOTJfTS?!r i ^ g-j it ii 

mt 5[T8Er(^)^^l^t ^ I ?f l?f ^ sr 55Rr 

sTTO^ TOfaji# ?T(Mt I ^ s?riri1% %TO ^ w% \\ ii 

® 5^ |[^5T^tef5n^t ’SS I ?rfp5f?TJT^?rr ^ TO H ti 

^t- 

!jri^ <7^ I g'siT Iwr f% 5wi%ft' ? ii ii 

?rsit^ I ?rar:2rT^^tf5=?r TO^rJFsrroii: ti ii 

»' ^?T g^ mt I mjm ^ w ii \%% ti 

TRif’TOf I II ii 

tf^if^rsfir 5ft^5T »M g% 51^ w I ^ wI^r II \\ 

^r^y^^iiut fWT^j ^TfT ?rf^ I t ?r?T TO ^ II ll 

3Rr%ff|i gTOg ^ 3rf»T%?TT i ^R^srr TOr?rr^ ^KTOf^: ll it 

«« 3faT^'s^^%r I ^^r«rTOg4lf n ii 

^ 'Tot l ^5=55? 't^t^ ^ ^iTOTf«rwR?rt ii u 

^T^^ngf^qr ^Tlt ! ^ 1 ^fT jt tfTO li ii 

TOtl^%?n I m?T Tot ^ to tot^^t^# 333 ll 11 

TOt I ^-TO^T|[% I WlTO 'TO'Tt 'TTO^5?3^??TT Ii ^i«io I1 
^tI to WSFTO ^T 'tTO I sraRTS^ iS'TTTJft’T toto^ 5?rq[.ii 11 

5r?r.‘ ^ #r?rr ?rw TO?rr ?fTO 1 ?r?TT ^?rrTO 1%^ gtTO% ii 11 

srRTOT^wit^i ■ITOrr |:{%?rTsf%^j^ I TO^ro^TOt ^ iS^ ll 11 

^^^Tf TO’TlaiTl^^^ f«r^ TO5'^®% I iterf^JTTO TO*^ llwilt 
TO t^TO ^ 5rg,%TOt^ I TO^to To 51^ ^ toTO^j II ^vsH II 
» TO i^TOT’^wT sTO^ro^ifTO^ I TOnTOTO?5rTTOflTOI%^sfTO^lRv*^il 
TO?g:;5^iTssn^ ?a%? TO TTf^^cq; 1 %iT^rj|: 'H^^Tiw^ifrcgsFmi; •Rrf^ r^iiR's'sii 
^stoTO ^nTOTO^ni; 1 TOTOra't 11 ^vs<j 11 

to^'iTOTO 54 m l^'f5?5T ! I TO5TT?i|:t?r^^{?i^ftTO%llR's'ill 

!5rTTOTO i>?:'jrtTi%frr 1 TO^sftr g4 mmsfk^ iR<soii 

«« toTOw:^ mjmt 1 TO^rTrorolff^^T^* 11 il 





I ^[^1^ iTWt ^ TO l 5W ? I) ii 

ms^ ^rq??n WRf^^rr i li ii 

WRL 5 = 5 ^ ^srq^? I ^TTSc^ 5 ^ W ! ^vm || 

mt mss^ f^r ^ i ^ =fT?!i^ ^^'f?r<Tj \r^^\\ » 

?Rsjon^ »T55n Rft^^TTR. %i i irT^5s?i%or li ii 

R?nt l«r^I^F<RP^ I I? 2 €t fjT^ II II 

i[?rt ?pft# <Tfr^n:^r% WTO i ^t5R§Kf ^'5^7?crami n 

I f ^g-i slt^f JTS'STT^ ^ST II \%o \\ 

1^ 5 TO?T ^«n ^#1^sr gsns^rsTR: i JT^%?r ^onsr ^ ^^§|RH?II '« 

mt sr#%€tS5ErR’T?R^ sra:qT?Tq[ I U 

3m#5r«Hi5q5rf ^fe?rj i iT^fe5??rfw«rRrRrswr^ wjt ii \%% ii 

5ri^ ?imi^ wren^ ws^i I %r '^swr giNr ¥t ii w n 
?ni^8j«2r sRF^ sqVR^f^ i^TOi5yr«i, i #s3f^ llrsi^R^ ii 

5r§:5i^iR #sqt i m ^jstt^’ccrr- srirsr t ii ^%% n « 

5Rt flroiJ TO f^?rt I ^ ^ li 11 

^ ^rro ^ TO?rj i mm^ li 

^s^i^ TO i sm«r§iil sttstowr# ?r% ^ ii ii 

jetitoIj ^ ^ l sr^siw jt %Rfir ^|tg ! ii ^oo ii 

^RTO ?!• RfO^tif I ^ 8 rR^TO #Tg^fcTO l| \o%\\ 

TO ! ?r% ^ 5f srr i srr&sitsfir gr^rl^iRRr«rj ii \\ 

^ W^ I TO ¥?r4 «Tf^trf^t it II 

srflRi srffi^rq: i #15 % II ^oi# II 

<# I sHfR ?n5fti% TO II ^ oH U 

ggrt l <1?:^*. ^rrort IM©^ il 

f^gr ^gTSSTO^i^^ ^ 3^^ I ^ ^?:r{ ?rTO3t ii 

ig^^ssT # srajj i f^s%\5srrlk I ^ ii ^o<i il 

to: 50r^ :pr m 1 mt ll ll 

?r «T# gspnl^T ^fff 1 m €RT5T'ixr:Tq^ 11 ^\o u 

»RW ^orf gs #^5!^ I ^ ^ T^^TOir f^^srfe 5 rsn 11 ^ U 11 


2d 


as 


1 B f5m^si?j^fiffgf { 2 B i 



3T^*=s[f^s5rR[^ wcm, ?ft i 5^ ^t^(5n^ ll il 

?ri!^ ^^RTKT^ 'Tf^w tr%rt w^TftJTra^'ur'j^^rf i ^ u 

^^F^nsil^fTT ^5T g^a 1% \ T# ^ ii \%w\ 

5 5^1' ^^WflTRfs^T ^tw^JTT I SK^risTw U 

^ft^^TTJ f! ^ i?Tflw^5iT5^ri^«g^t il ^ ^'s U 

I i% ^ il l! 

5rl’Gr ^'ht?t{ si^ ! i Vit^ ^rr sw aprmcTrfTt it H 

^5%it i5^«3^s^?g^r^ f%i^5ispterFTPn^?f^^Tl®^’Ti1^it^i%^iU^on 

»55t€i#^f#^5r{ 3^ ^R^TRfir I ^5?ti?r ?i WRtir ^1.* ^rii U U 

^ ^r '^orr i ffWTSi^ ^ 5Rrr?rTsftr »7%oiis^^OT?rj iWWW 

f#wlfsi^^t?Trfe?rT ^ '7%rr \ 5R3 L^J jt ii w 

I ^54 l^ff ^?4t ! 5??:% 4t ^spi^ii 

I w|¥4t 4t^^4tssn5ft?r %rTt T4tM ii II 
I II 

I ^ 14^ ^ ^ ! ww^w s’^rmi 

W 1% *wg4 II 



^mR^ \ ] 

■ ^ 

«i4 ilwdsjjrt ^ i^gwwifgr i csfir^lr ^1^% ! |% II ii 

2* ijr5c?r^^ ^?rr 3i:?ri i ^srirl^rfl ?r?Tr^ ii^’s^sil 

3 ^!# ^uf??^rT 2 mt 3^3 ^ 43^1 3 d 414 ^ 5 Trwff|:g% u n 

twf w ^r^okr: 1 srpi?!!?# ?T5!nss4t'4 ^[2»4?ri4 ^ ll^ ^ ?ll 

I ^:%?tt ^dfJTTfgw^T 3?i ii ii 

®F?r?T5fi3fn5rr irggr i=d 1 w li ii 

js 3 d 5??Tis?rr% cr?^r4 dsfir ^ri; t goipj^ JsrTrrjT ^srarcsf ?i; 11 

51^ ^ ^ ^ ?r9r ^%4 1 ?rfr^sf^^^?r ^T*?f^f*TTd5rt ! ii^mi 


1 A I 








^^sr gf ^t I irrat f?5n igwRft' ii n 

3 ?iWJ <TO 3 sn^^ I ^g Tir a 

wr 'il)«ii -H" ««-’irrs 5 ^r^^f^^f 5 !?:r i ?rF^5Wiwr a ii 

o^rrrir i® 3 T# 7 r^Rt g%j i gfWTsnnw '^twi^^FHr’TT a a 

s^Tmts^af^r 5Rrr g^^rr^ t grsrr ^iw to !?# f«y^N^TOa^i?oa 

?:st^ TOW 5 ftf%# 5 ?rr?rt i wai^nf^: ^59*21^ a ^??^ll 


snu^'^ ^ ^ ^ ^i|i9r m 1 

m ^r it 11 

i?ar 1 5 r?T ?t 1 ^ ^ra: a W a 

3 *r* »Tld ^ ^ i grsrr fl ^air a ^ 8 Ka 

^ ^TOw^orrws^k^ \ m g# srsnif ^r^mi. a a 

w^^#%^r| 55 rrfolr 5 ?tir?!M ?:i%t i ^«f Ijt ?r prs|r?r ^rwar a ^^?'» a 
w»Tr^«r %f%«f?rr 1 a prr ^n^sg^rr u a 

g^j ^rrs^nwiitt 1 ^ i? %\\ 

I 5 :<j?ts^ 3 a^ I aRRt \ ?ni tarf ^ hf ^«rr ^^rtirawar a ^Ho a 

^ I a r^ i fTTO »r 5 rr^sir?Tr g w a a 

«nT 53 g 8 *<i'ia^‘ ^tapngof 5 i^sfir ^rr \ sra^rtir^^n's^ 't^ ! jfkiRrTg^i a a 
sRwarcaf ^ g I f 5 t%c^ H^<i^sfir 'sn^ f^?? 5 rOT% a a 

wra 5 ^i^TO 5 r^% s^TMat I ^ WWW gwtoif w 5 g^w w^i?#a: a a 
w t wi g<i^ w r wi r Wi t wwr?g^ 1 w wtwwj ^r wirww^sl^ww a ^hh a 
w^ ^q^ 4 w r w w’WT 1 1 1 5 w |wi%w ^sfir wir^ a \^% a 

gwt^a^ ?TOr TOW 5 crwwwT^j 1 ^irmi 4m wwrsteiw^^ a a ; 

I^W^sCJ m ?iw5wr3irwT w^gwjwi^ 1 ^55tswt% w 1%^ 5^5i5wt whnTf^fwai.a ^*\^a 
»^W^SW WWTSi'S^ 1 ?WT J gSRWr Wg^TgWg^ a 11 

w 5 =w^srwaRr w'Swwi%l%wTJi^ j 5 ff« 5 Rng a 

TO i ^ wTW. wwi* llwwwrwl^wf^^* I sr^’oir w?^i^ w a a 

lA jrai^Rfi^i aB^wf^si 


IS 


!5 


10 



n 




^ 

jiM # 5Ti?f ^ l^sr ^ ? r # t TO^TT 1 ST u u 

^ ^W?5r?§-^P%Tt TOTCT^J 1 ^^mf^TSTT II ^^mi 

5?r|^WRT#^ «TT?Ti5ri^rre[f5p:<q; l ll 

^ S3F?r^ f%%?nJi^ 1 5Erf%'JT3?rTS^# stt^^ 8jT^jn^q[.ll ii 

^glt f%f^gTffTO pT 1 5r?:%iff^?W#*ntefFws=WJ^ ii ii 

SS^fetl i f I %flTO 8gT^S^§5TI?fTf^ ?W II ^ 11 

^i%Tir I flloT wt^fTT gtif^ f?^r 5ft?tfi% ^^rl%Ti il^'*oll 

M 5r^ W ^ ! mK I WTW#it5?i ?rl^ rrar H ^ii^'s^il 

^Ttsnwri ^ i ;rri^?n?T c^r ii ii 

m H ’it «7tesii^ te I ^TT^r'^irMf ^rf ii ^^\ w 

f%^i%cfi ^r^fi- 1 srw’!!^ ??=’??ti^r*r ^ ^ H^»»ll 

5i«rT^ ?T?r#5R^T l ’TT^ =151^!^ i%«ri5r %5rw?rc*t U ll 

B ^t’Tffii^! ’citer^ te%5t I s?j^ ^Tgwrn^ 75T^t!q*§?i. ii li 

srwTOT^ ^ I ^^5Tf ^5¥r?TJi. II ^«y> u 

"Taw^ ^ ^'raroaij, I tcfi ^ S^Tt # ^?rTf^?g ll ii 

I jgirrsTTTtit^j^: ^r# 7 ^*?%??^ ll \\ 

fen w nlr^nF^n. 13=# ^1 ll \ 4 o u 

?‘g#T ! m fefeisT ssiitsf ?n. I 

^rmnSrsfir % fsnir^^ n|iT. I ^ f^'^rr ^ifenrsiRTster 11 li 
fJTcsrtTT'Ji J n^r fe ii ii 

^ ^Twrs^ »Fsrrit^R?:j 1 f ll ^<^5? i! 

m in W* ?:5r ii^<;mi 

js3Tf^%R;gp} ^ i?:5s^oiT j 11 11 

®n%{ npRsrr ’ci^jmsRR ’rgt i ?iWT ^rsr^ II « 11 

Sf¥|tTS«r ?RJ I n?ISt 55TfTTSaJRt ST^^CtRIW m ll \44 II 

fiRFR^ %'BRwn(! 1 gn%TO^ ^ ll ^ 6 % 11 

nm nfr 'H’’! wn9Ti% 1 nt’TT^g^nrwRmfOgjn fen^?R[. 11 \%o n 

1 BsRirqpTO#, , . . , • .„_. „ : 


^TTSs^f jnr t 5r?T 

!5r?n^ %?!L i ^ w rt^st U 

^sm\% I %jfts <T^4i-ir^5wtsftr5ra: i^<4^il 

5r5rerr< m^. ^rr 5 ;^^ 1 g^TRrff ^iw5^ «T#^» 2 r »U H» U 

sTP^r^ tt^tt mr 1 ulw# ii u « 

^ ^ %w^Tft5rT ?T II® \\\%%\l 

#jr#iTreRr^5fl cw%^ f|^5R?rr^w snrqr u ^x^y* u 

!^l7?rrs% ! i ^crr* gw srfi 11 li 

m i n v o « it w 

.HV«?II 

I g«l?^»FWd*T fir?«R XT?f| H 5 ? 0 ^ 11 V ■ 

-f^f¥l%TO 3 ; II 

I gc^i^?nn?r^ •• H 

^rr 5r?Tr^r?T I « 

g%??[€€5rj ^ sfT 5wt^ ^UrTTsi^ 11 \io\ \\ 

%|%€t fl^ I 3r^53rf jtt^R 1% II v « ^ 11 

?r ^ wi^: ^ 5ij5tsft?renrr j f «rr ^^rJi[ii^?o(j)|| 

g^iJTTsfl 1 ?^ |j lfi:?rTSS!r?rTi^^l^'T?rTO5=?^^i^^ ^ \\)iocn 
sRiarmr ^Rnsn^Td Tr^«rt 1 ^ ^ ^*rqri^>?# ff^Jir li ??os 11 « 

'm^rm^r ^ i>rrftOTT?rri^ m 'rixapRi ii 5??o 11 

5n^?F^ w gjTi gfrri WT ^s^if ^rr 11 i?n il 

^rg^m^T ^ 1 ?tt 5 # 11 ??u II 

gfl^r ^ gfi^^TirRi^T srt s^rgi g^ ^ ^ wt ^ 'sfir^spi w 11 ??u 11 
^scgwr i%i ^Kni i ^wll3R-nwr^?RTrr^rc*=3T^s^%i|{??i?ll 25 

s^'i^rsd gH^rr w% ^ 5 T^^f i ^t§5r'-*iPixiilDr^ii<^^fwi[t ^ 11 5??h u 

SSSr ?rnT«n?PT w 1 »Ft5r?rnn5Er mk fl^rrir^ ili??^U 

%} 1 I wTfft^ 53fHI^ g| ^^?rg 11 ^s 11 

?i!t5W I i«n^J i%#j ui#uil 

ll%%5n srfi gwi^ I ®r%^r ^ w^t sr^^r ^r^ffrr: iiimil »• 


1 A ci^swi; I 2 B #?r 1 1 






3r#!T TO# ?r ^ msRti 

^ II 11 

n ffit ^«TT5T^ W 


i sRrlflrs^qtsfir ^ | f{%?rr* ^ n vR? i| 

!3fNf^^^wf5rs?rnsT 1 5TJRR: ?r^ u u 

^rW: ^ > g:?r ^?:i3cr ^Mt f% ^teni??R^n 

grohfUS^rft^ ®t% 3I|;;nWT^ I =5^sf^ sfTFl^^^t TR^ ^ i| 11 


1^ g^off ^ii RTt I Mlt5% 5r%R? u il 

lo^rits^ scRra)i|5(:w^ i ??R?Fg[f^?3HTr# U 


II fft i?fens#55?rfliqi!TR ^rnran ii 



1 B!|^ I 




I) sft^rSr^rrsr Ji 

WT^iprrTqtfe tf? i 

wrf^ ^wtrTfi^, 

^ #’«T^^fN’?TWITT II ? II 




n Mil w?mr^, sr^g^- 
aft)% #lf iS(^)TOf wm^ 

CTipsn^iwf^ f 

^^^TFT fffe^TTsrrf^l^R^ mi II 



#?rr3w|%^ ^tifl- i|JTd, m ^1* I i- ^?rR ?rff|* ?trt^, 

TO#“ OTT i%f 5# w IS wp, writer, #3r^ 

^ ^ ar^wTJfir, 5rg^f%?ni, ^6r sJTJfr js 

^ f%^ srrs^iT I ^ iTffi % W!mf:s m 

H-*? ^ I <#3Bi% ^\^ RT ?pr ^1® I 

i# srf^^rtDfi- 1 ^j^w^ ^1^® #5?t 'Tft^K ^ I ^ iff# 

#ii?rT? sj# fsrc «?^5r w i ^ 5ET^^qHlr^T?r, 

W 1 *5^^® siTO I ^ ^ar^ '5it \ “ 

^ ^jw SHTT I fflsrrf^ smt ^ 'r ^ i - 

& ^ ^ igT ir - ^ <^1^® fr«ft sr?^, 

gs?r Wit I sntm^ ^3 r f(ir" ^f’ i ir^i^ ^ it 

stgws^ltf ^ ^ ^^1 1 it >? ^stm ^ ^ H 

wr ?rt srt^R i ai^ % «ii?r 3?:(aiit^, m “ 


iP^j 2Pt^» 3P®i^l 4Pli 5B ^rgffjrl sift i 6 P sml^TT ^RtTK \ 
7 P »iNll ^1 8 P i » 9 P I 10 P # I 11 P *n^ I 12 P 1 

13 P'^^^ I 14pTKff?ki^i 15 P r 16 P 'tst I’ 17 A ’iloii is P 

*1% i 19 Pwr^ I . ^ . - - 

1 ? '» 


^ ^ 5 ?i«r 5 frcwf%#?r «rMwt i ^ ^ 

W* 1 t^lV ^ ^SwT ^T ‘<5 Wi ^f, 5^1 Sf^T Tfl^® 

sr 9T5^io5 ^ ^ stsw I [ 3 

^5rr 5Er?n f mf^gr ^f'r^ ?tw ^ ?rr^ 

5 ^«rrcr ^ srr «it, ?r?^ #?fT ^ m 

^«T ^T '^#3® I ?nT^ ST?# JTrft ?T#??TTr, »t^- 

?r?n?, sn^r# ## i ^ i^^nTr?: sra^^Ji, %%* i%# 

tj^* ~f?r T%?^# i ^ #it ®'Ti§ i ^ ^rrsr m 

. ^ ^ i# ^ 5% 5r ??nw^ wft Tig i i 

» i# »T!fe" srRRI# 3T?T ##, ^ ^ ^»TW?r? ^ TIRT ^ 

Sft I ^JRsr f^or 3TTf# 3%“ #^5#; firoi'® 

flf3[5 ’>?^ ’TO5T# ^ I ^i®r ^ 3t^?r“ TTifd sft ?n# 

WFpi^ 1 q| i snn%” i rft str^t sr^dr w sr# stt#, ^ snf^ 
sr# I Tfi sr^T ?n^l st^tri” ^ #ir jt# ^srri srt gsrr ^ 

w ’HI#, ^ ?rr?r ?rT% sr^rsmT ’ t#, ^r#^f ##? ?%# srr#®" 3»^ 

ft?# I # »? ?r9T #1 # pr^f ssfft 5r#ft ?T3rr# i #• ’t arg'^r sTr# ? wi# 

# #sR I ’Tfl 3 ^ 5 rg %- ‘vrre^-scTm^rorr- 

1^’^ sn^ #f, % 3»=?re mm %fr i ft^r\ sr# <T 

^ ^ ^ ’TRT ^ fT# f%JT 

2c #^r, I i SR ^ ^T# %| i^q- 

TO*r# ST? ftsir t #rr ?# ^srr? i^q- ?#, I^tt ^ qw stftr §?t ??Ti 

qrir sR^RT qd;-*? ^ 5 ii^qT% sn??’ i [ ?,^\s-^ i# ] 

II ff^ ^«iR^ II 



^f- ‘qpc? T:TqT?qr^^ ir qfq#? ^ #r ^ # 

a q W^ q?! srf; 3 # % qH^ ^ qi# f^Trftqj ^ % 

qqrqR qfqftr i qwRT 5ir# ftq®* #^?qT, qMI «?#, qrq®# l?q, qq# ^ 

jftor I # qffRT 5 #? qift q?# qr# # 33 # wqqsr If ^qq^ qfft %q 

5 qR I n [ 3 

?srT ^ Itot fini qR ^?T ft 5 ?r gf?r ^ qirr t# -qR#, ft«g ## 

1 A ^ I 2 P I S P tt# I 4 P qt^ I 5 P #Wfr gq% i 6 P qr^^t i 
7^1 8 P|^l 9 Ptn|lf^l lOPqgi llPqili 12 P 5^1 13 P qf 9 r t 
-14 Pt:^i _15 P q^ i lePq^ i i 7 P 3 n»T 55 i isPamfti i 9 PI<i 
ioPqiMl 2 lPqq|q»l'^» 22 P!ftq^l 23 P 5 ftqRTI 2 ^PiTff!Sn 


ir iTR I ^ $r6^ irrg ^ ?Tff| ^ 

?rRV ^#ir I I [ ? 5 ^<;-??o ] 

^rsrr ?rf1^ o^trt gri ^ 'ii'^ wt ^wiiT I 

?p^ #5r i%fr 3?T^ Tn# ?njr i w ^crsnFft 

spifril'^ 55rsrf am arr^ 'aft^ ag:f% aiKrfg^® I ^orf sg^r arfinr^ « 

j?:f arnfNi ’rift ^ ^ ?sr^, ir 3 ^ «n^’ i 

«T^ TO- tm^ apTffil^ TOn^ wfl art ^ ttIj 

I TOfB ?Tr^ 57 TiTTflsf 5fmrT® TO%5r 

WT ^TOOTT 1 »Tn=4T I ^ t[^ 

Isf * «TTfe TTif^ ’T^ I JiTOT sr»rm gsr smir 1 #w “ 

%r ^ I ^JTon^ ait^ri® #»t f^?r ^11% #5r!^ ?Trf^ % qw, 

gar ■3^'Rr I qrs!-^ i- 5rcr^fl^%5r ar^ rr^ I 

Wf i- icrarr? i 'ff^prtTFr sFrfe^ #r ^ sft?nsrr 1 ^ 

TO- ^ransft 3rsm%^ 5 ^ ^ ^srr \ ^ ^ ^- 

torSV gr^ ^ wit ’ttwt ^ wHt wiww%r ^‘* 

^T wT?f w wrt I 

cfsn iw: ir arsT ^rift wnr wte^, ^ ^ wsr ^ ^ ^ wrw sFn? 

writ w^mar 3 arw?r %«■ tli 1 » I [ 3 

wwT ^ %- ifiwTi i %iT, am^ alilr fi# 

gnwg WWW mw^-aiwc^wl ^5 anwr5r,g^, wrew, qr%, ww, « 
srrw?:, wgm, |w, ^ww ?3|5r w^w^w wn% ar^mrt wf# ww iif 1 

?:#T nm wr^ w# www^^w fi«ft wmt wr%< 1 wif^r 

w^ i ^ mt wrf5^ ar# wwsr TOft ww Ir, ^ i www^ 

aftwit WT%t sftwwr" ar^ fi# WOTWI atir w^ Ifi ^ | H I 

w«n goTT^ 5^|w m 3 ,%^ %- ‘I wito sftwT? %w ?, ^ wiift wrmi 
WWW wrw^-^s?w WWW! winwf ww ww5ff ^ wfw^ wg, I arioft gf^w wpwt 
pT wt Iwwif ^wag^ If %r #arf I irwRi ^ ^ - wt#t ad^iw^f 
wmr a^flrwwwrr wr^ 1 Isft gjtwwf wt, ^ ^ <^5 wwr 

^tlwr ftganwrt% ^ wffl 1 1 # ^twrwr# ww^ i iw wt *• 

tw^ aftm^ ^ iw 8 jtw w wiwi 1 1 ww ^trow Iwrf^ 
aftw^r#!: f^wr #t ww I »ftww, w%w, wnr^^, arw?^, wraww, 

IP^I 2p^il SP^I^J 4 Pwfvi5S t 6 P 3^^:^^^^ I 6 P l 7 P ti l 
8 P !gi t 9 P WWW. > 10 P wtw^* I 11 P > 12 A =^Wf { 13 P ( 

■ „ , :■ It). '?ik 


f ^ ^ k if ^iRCf 
^ - ‘win^ w^ 

sr^cT 3?TiR ^d, mf^ sTTiif^, ?it«% 

WT ^rNrft^ %Wcft 5Trw ^ i ^ I# 

s 5Erat% s^rTTK ^:%r %r ^ 1 

m 'srr#, ^^iniii ?:# i ^frn ^ 1 ^ ^ i f?r «Tto 

^ w 1 IJT %ftr ^ I ^ ^5^,, 

wn 'tR ^'rft: »if ^5 w I ^ l^tf ^irt^ ?r«ffr<T?:^5T sr^ |# 

I »Tf=^ I M sr^ mi, ?%r 5r^ srrg^f ^ 

It ¥rn%® sBtsr«ft sr^f ^ ^ 1^ i fn§i* ^ 

5 ^ ^w4i \ ^ ^in?f ^ 3 ^ ^nt^rr i M f^?: ^(nr^fg- |it 

«TT’=^ \ ^?rT ^g?ic 'srf^ % 3 pr?Tf f^gp i 

^5%: %p, 1 1=^ wi3 i ^ 

^w, ^ ^^«rrof ^ 5rl '# ^ i W* ^ 5 ^ 5 ^ 

15 ^wrft ^nit t, '5?, 3f3|i!: ^,-i? ^Jil p^rt- 

n% wrfir ^ 1 ^ arnni ^rrf^ ^ 1 

qi ^ ^ pfw 5?^ I q% tsr^TTi gs fN'iti’, m ^k^, 

151?,?^^ if - ‘wroqi# «rRfrg pr mim ^TfR >? ^sim ^- 

^4t’ f liRR q% ^TRR^ TO ®p, ?l# f?ft^ TOiR^ ^ qpft ^• 

2 « ^Jji ^ 5 ^ Tif^ 3R?r^r i q% ??# p 5T!1: i#fr? ^ pw 

srfirf%^“ I ^ 5fiiT ^ I, # I g^ ^ ^ g. 'J 

!^=C1;I ^ I [ 1 

Tim 3|%4^ir- ‘^q' JRT R# ?ri g^Tf ?r6r1’ ^ ^ sr##g TO^r 

p^ppip^ f^k ^TTO, ^ isff ^f“ ¥p ?i# 

K ;r^ n^ I !5f}^ sp#it fw Ir - ‘t te 5fi^ 

ipi' 

^ TOJRn^ I ^ lit r 

f^f^t #s# #ojf p?tt w ? n 

'^t IfSr pi? ?T?rap ?f^r,it j pr pn %ir ^ m [|,^ w €,} 
tt SfSJI ^ ‘it? ^qiP ^ JTTSTf TOTO i%P W^ V q; g?# q#r fell^sp# 

q'qsr^iipi^-tw?!!? ildfr srf^ %- *§ 


^ \ ^ ir- ^ \ t=g^ 

^Ht Ir— ‘f sr^’ I jt?tt *?#, wflr i ^ 

m\ ^ § ?TfT!p<? jjTO ^(?r «ki, w # ^i| I \ € t 




sr& !<^^<-tiiitn»t>ia«i>lit*SH II 



^ sbH^ ir - ‘f ^ ^1, mm%, srs^r^ ^ i 

‘f JTTf 5 ’#r TEftarl^i^^cr ?r^r^?r, ?iTfe dfi" ?n::«fi' ^ 3 ^ i 

^Prat W4T^ ^?Rf 4% ?Tt, ?r%, STiTT, 13C^, m, ?PFT|g^, ^ 

PIS, ipi ^ s|tf¥t 5 r, P^Pis n^ I PPR <?P ^ w 

m ^1 psrpw mm i i si^t 'jst ^^tt, wp ^ 

Mp q%d, w < 1 ^ ‘ifJT %! «j^ 5 n, pitpp 

^r%5r ^ sn f ^ stoiot p4t i ^fr- PiP^rr ^ ’cp^t to i 
®rwi?i PPSPS sr^ q-igsr pfsgr, ?r 5 ^ ®rr^ 

P# I ^ 1 ^ f , wm PTPPT PPPT Pt P%T^P qi P^, ^tPPT PT^ «s 

%^® r it^* ^ pfef fllf ptPT pftpT* pf^ I mW^ PTP^^ ^ PT^ PT# 
PT# I p^* %f 'p^^cfr pp 3 n 4 t I t p^pr pUfp® 1 1 * pki# 

ppf arpf 5 t?:f p# I ^ sTPfit?: pp- pf%ofli p?^ I ppf I pfeoft ^ 


psfar ^ 'P^ to I p^t t ppf^ 1% ppft sn^ p;p# r ppt^ pt^ 

p?l^, pp ppft to p iP^ pfMt^ p^ pp 3 |^ PPr^ ^ ^ pt#, ppptI pt% » 


Prfpp t "TP it PTf^o to to ^ PPT^ 1 1 

to ‘#|pi fpto ppf^ to ^ fp ^ PTPPT p^pp^ PF^ ppT h 
^ pr*^ m( ^ p«pto ato iPP PTPi I IfSr to ptp ppt^ to“ i ^ 
to to'jft ^ p^ i tiPTf toi to' 1 1 pr^«ft 3ftoc top#r i, arto^i: 
tos% t prfl^ to#: #to I to ^ ’’ppPj' ^ ptto #Pf^, #to • ^ 



3tI PTPPT to ?:ppi pw, pppipf pIp to p^ * 


##p” p?l to pt '^P^ I p^ i p# to pito pp# tor to# 

to ppi I IP^^ stoft PPto sps# I p PI P5r^ ppi sjgpsg I # p pr# # p# 
top Pto^ to pifpr” p## pJiiTF# I %^-PK ] 


(I ff^ ^snPPi^ \\ 


1 P I 2 P SII^ <1^ \ 8 P ^ST I 4 P #fr 1^ I 5 P I 6 P ^ > 
? P PitPii qisr I 8 P 1 9 P i 10 P 'i'^'*N < IIP Ipwi 12 P 
toll 13 P <?! q<^ fft^n 14 P I qiar I 15 P II# I 16PjiP?n%i 
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‘’I ^ I 1^3“ ’itfl 

jtr i%?r ^ f I «?^TW ^ n ^rm^, 

^ ^ ? l ^ ^rt^riS' -’jjW i? 5rTT 4'^ «rf^ ^ 

I %t ’f^r # fi® ^ vnM w ^ ^^?rT ^ i ^ 

« ^ w, ^ nrflsfir ^ «rg i ^ % ^ ^ #(1: ^ 

’n^ ^ ttIit f%?r fr wn 1 1 % j [ o 3 

5r«rT 3n«:o?nT# gf^rs?: sriirfe qtaig srg^rsj ^ #«r^- 

3»ik ^ 3 it% srn ^ p, 

«nw5c, »? ^»T ^rg? ?raR ’Ewt^ ^?r, i?^ 

n^r?i?i 1^ I Ip ^ ^ 'pl^rrfr wrsf^, ^ \ 1^ 

‘I ^5r ^ I ^rril' sn pr i ^ p fr«r 
\ I fifl in#, I wi^ ?rT^['53 5T<§r^ 1 1 I ^ ^rffl 

^ ^r%r ^ i 1^5?r ^ «nT5ff, I sr^^ g:fp ^r 

qn=3n %it, I i ^ I wr^?TT prg?: ^ ^ng, ^ 

w Trr^T fr ?TT5 I ^ I [ M ^ ] 

5rsrr M '#^ ^ - ‘it^ 4%#?? I? irfft ststtr, lf?n 4? ^iHI sr^rr, Is 
wfl ^«it, i %?T ?n4t V I ^FfnETTJT ?rhidlr-- p 

*rr^ srm ^rs^rwi^T m ^fp tp ^ ^r, If ?rr I? wft 

^ TOT ?f%r iP 5TTt I ^ ^ ft^ 4%^ Isr 35rar{?tT: Tn4t, 

*«f9Tril^ ^mrn %TT dt I ^ I [ ] 

5rsrr gf g%4 iir - t:% 4 i sif ttuP^ ^ ^ V 

I *3^^ ^TTriTO l«4tf ffl S^TTR gsi^ 3Tlt^, fl^Tflfl^ 35Rpr ST^T > 

I P4ir iGonTT I? nflt 3{klt p, It § gftp i^fr gr T:ff t g p?r % 
wit^ 4? ?rfft ^ l%Tr Trrlt 1 1 ?Erf^T%-3^i wr P ifsor^ iprrTft 

is ^fTf P I mi ^rlt %- ‘JTTfJcr gf, grig, ir, Rf «! srgsfwf to: 
sftsETw, I TTiH i 3rP I f«oT 5^%!^ cp^l gjfpr ^rlt It ^np 
^ ^ «? HP stP P ? ^ ®5p sn^rr^fr, p Jnsr %, Pr g?3T i, 

*01? '^f^r I TrrfTT spr Tir^ g qt% !3rTr P p3 | ^rrp ^ttP 
3p g TTifd anP f?r 1 3f|[3 p I 

3» TO ’iPi^gfegrl I %g ^ wwrt i 

iprrt 3nfg3fnf|gnf ^ li v i l%n-\o ] 



jrff^ «? ^rsrinjl^^ ^rpirf ?’ i 

^%>3^ 'Tt^ ’Erg srf^ iTRT ^ gig gsft I ^«ni g^^gog gs^riefy 
% %ggif^fsg vrgg ggi^ ?nrgT%g ^ ^ ^ 5tg^ gg§r 1 1 ^ggi? 
sr^ g«i#g KRT gri^sn i ggg srRtggr g^r i ^i% gq^r i ^gift %g^ g^FTFft « 
^^rigi^ ggg ^ li^gi gfe^, Igt ggg ggfi: i5^ ^ gf g, riW, 

?r#, w, ngi, gr%gf i ^ g^ggi^ srKtggr sgglr i ^gifi: g^ gg:, 
sr%, ^r5?r, g#Er, gr%gr f g^g arRtggf siwjpi snng sr’^f^ 51:11# i 
ggf %igT^, ggg ^nf^ g^ l g|r ^ gr^ #f I 
gfjgR ^ri|grgt gff, ^ gift ^gg| ^ vjk g^g ggi€, ^ i* 
sn”^ gfg ^t, crgilg gid q^oft i ^ ^ g^ g^f gtg it gift ir 

g^gift^ grgi, ^1' gftrgft gt#i ftg g tft, ggfi: srgft’oft^ grgr i \ i 

ggr ’cwigft ^ft# %-#gig ^gr is ^r:gi ^213 g# arr^gt, ^ ^crgoft 

Wi 'rng gi^ I #gft ^ ggij g#gf ^ft#- ‘gi^n gftgif, a 

fggi gs^gsfi' gi^ srig^’ 1 giif %g^rf ^if^, ^inTg^^ft arririf 

#gnft 1 % g^i i«#ft ftirgi ^gg ft^r ansgt i ‘an gfti g#g ^ g 

ggft g#i ’ggi^ S«#tgg^ #tg#t i|igg argigg giftr ggt | Igift arai^ 

3 %#--‘l ^ arisgt i’ i f ^ftg-‘^gg^ ^ ^ i #gigi ’ggi^K Isgi an# 
f ’ I ftgift gr?i35 %-‘#gR gg^ft Tigg %t ggi, 3 'ftg 2 ' ggi gg? % l » 
g ggrgR gigrg^ ^gg^g ^ft i sirg gft ?:ig'gi #21 gift is ft 

gra ift ^ggi’ 1 1 - ^irgft fggg? ^ft# %-‘gi ^:igor ^ 

#gigi ^rgign: ^ ^ pg gft gi sng’-|g ^gggg ggg grg^, M ggigg^ 
gi^ anft, ^ gft% ggggft gf ^g ggg i gt argii g# ^ 

gfti ^g g I ^ I [ ] js 

(I H 

II f ^ fl^ft’wppTR wmm^ II ^ II 



fg ^«r[ # ^%gi ^-‘g^ggis, gf % aigg^, 

^tg ’53 ^ i Ign'^ ggrgis ’Irr ?rg% gg^^ gipifift^ sg^g? gg 

g»ft 1 ft^ an ^ cftg ftni gii g 3^, g gg, ig gg#i arren^ gggi *« 
g^^ sTigg gftft ^ gtarg gg g#g I 1 ftfi gfg^#i gg If 1 


^ 3T^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ofi^sft ^ Ksr I x^ 

^(m ?Rww ^ ^ wra^ t 'ift %t, ^ 1%^ % f%^* 

M, qtg!5f ^ ®n5^t I ^ Wg ^qit Wif ^ SRf «Rt I wi f 

«np^iE^ ^ 1^, ^ wit Jrfes *T^ I ^if wr^ ^ 
s 5#% j?B3TOft ’tN- m. ^ ’tsstt i ^ ^pn wm i 

Iwft ^ 5IT# ^ #^T l5t^~i*T ’#r^, w %t 3^ wf, 

TTi JT^Ri ^=9r ^ I?# ^ «rt 

^r*n^ ^qr«r pr ^ wig w «rit wtt%f wf€, w?: 
wwT 1 55f^ wii wig ^iwi ^ l wwit ^ ^siig 

« & WT^ wit %t, ^r 'Ei^ wii?cr #Ttwiw ^ ^ wrg 

gSfei I Wll f iWTW 357 ^W»W? %IWWTW Itf^ ^ tir%W ^?TWW I 

w wf W9i?f sn srgwsg i ^ w w wr^ it ^ferw ^®, w^i^ sun# 

WT^ wwi^* snqi I [ ^,^-ls 3 



K 1^ wwiwi g#5^w ^5it*~‘ii % ^ ^ wt w^ STf 5 ^Di® ? % wi^ gm 

wRi ?:iwiwwi? wcrfi’m % i ^ wiwi^-gfl i-wffli irw ^ i^, 

wii^ ^ ^ i ^ qfteii w%wit m wwn i ^ Isn? ar^- 

sTTs^ ^ qir ^:iwi |# %^iwf sif^r^ I ^wift qT% 

^ifteww^ft fsr wwww^i %#, qtciiWT %- ‘q wil^aft 

*1 wirsp ^ wwi^ gi^ ^g^ig wnf; i Iwifi: wwffw gww? siwt* 
^ wg5 «rt ^i|i-- % i?w ^ wiPt’ i wng lr-‘wi^ win qftw^ 
wn’ I tnft, q tti, fw ^q ^ %n ii^ gfN-dt wf i ^ q 

111 Sf, ^ t w^ q %w WWW I ? I [ 3 

iwi w^ifiw nwi ^ ^ wtHw w?:if wisiit, ?nrwi^ nuft wit, qc f^f^r ^ 
*sq^ WWW ^1 A I C 3 

in i?ft wiw^ t~ i? ? q wiii w I?! w#f^, a^wwtnwi^ 

wi^ 1^1 1 #wift wt %wiTi Icn ww% qiii qti^ ^ lit ^riiw 

gOTR m^g f^WR q^ f^^iwT w# wcw;ci #twi^ 1 1 wt Iwii^ qw- 
#r? wft %-,% wtIw ti%^f I ^wni W %-‘i^ ^ 

®* qwi%’ I t#iwi gfft |wqi% wt fisrwiw f^ww teiw Inidt wnwi gn# i 
I# #r ^HT imriw In wiftwifl 5Rr| w^w ^rwi i ww% wiw - 

•' 1 A4qli 2 Pji^ j 4PiJr%3qift{ SP^^j i Pfl ^' l 

?Pwi9tlW#§ I 


#*iTf # ^ I 

^jriWTT \\ \ \\ 

^ if^TTfrr 8T':?r?:f jft'TJfir, it i?rf crifcr sritTffr i# 

^ ^TT 5Fr it'TSTf I ^ I [ ] 

w ill ^1^ - ’?^?r s^r f 5% ^F^rnr? ^it ir - ?TT?r ! i « 

sni ^ m it# - ! ?:i?fT 5^r%’ i i^rrc ^ i^nit ^ 

^?#, w 111 JTf|it I isrrft ifSt ^TrrrJr^fft flifi li qj^-j 

i #oft mm fi^PT qn:# im I i nicr# 't?:#% m\^ ?riTr=^?: ^r#, 
^tcfl I#, TW^T #T ## qr^TR wft 'Ti# di# i i%f # Tf fRf l:5r 
^rm srif mw^ tI^rt ^ i |cr qi^# *FTtit « 

gnoit I mi ^itqriT ^icr #5rit ^fl:it i ^rt srf^r it# qior ^ ^ 

I i^r 5j;% % it ^5i?r mm #f i it qq^rit jq li i? ^^it, i? ?r?T 
i, if ?ii ^ % I itqit srit, i ftfq 5r?T ^ I? I v i [ <i~t?'\ ] 

gsTT irfjT TT^Fiqw ^lit I W qf^f%^ 

■qR?7rr ^l^qf %5rrq qw i qrit fit lir q^ i kw? it^f?:js 

^ ^^rq qriit i iq# iiiq Itq qiq fi^jr^qr itq# ®rT# ^a?qoiit 
I % qrq^ ^ 8tt% #qfq fqr, ^ qpr ^r#q i it f%qrq q qrqi: 
itqqi qqr, i ?ni ^ it i mki, ^ti SFf i h i [ ^5^ ] 

qqr f^rq qsiqiq ! ?5 mi #qit q?qf# q# #q# ? i qf iq i qiq ^ 

^qmf^-^qrq^ iqq qlft iitq qricft^ q^ l^sq ql f i « 

®rqe^ tqqr, qR^ I?i? #iqr, qT?:qrit qqrq T%qqqr ^rur i~t=^?:qr #1 

#qr #it itt qK^ t?if q# m qft i qil% #it it! sttI q ^ I i 

qrfl: srfqq itql^i i w fiq# srf^q qri wf qrl|qr srrqr % - ‘ar^qiqr ^=cqT 
qgwitq qq^r# fiq qqqi?:qp?:f, it qfrgq'fq^ri %qqf^C^ it iil;q^ qqqr?: il’ * 
^ qr^ ^ri |qqr f^qr^i^ qlfl i:fr q-fq g =5r mmi %, i i^fq?: qrf| a 
qi# t^^q i qtqii qqq l^t? it q?T^q iq^ t# #qtq it^r i ^qfl^ 
qt#q-‘t'^?;^f i 5 T% ## q q’qtiit iit# srq^ri qqri i q^qrq 
qrCt, ^qqf^r, q^qq^qr#, qqqrqqfit-q^qf m iq#« wit 

qtf I qi ^3 ? i t^5c qf qq \mm T®it?qfq qCt qiqf, i# ii ^l^it , it 

qf^a- qjq 1 %# I it qqrf%q it^ it qr^a q& it qfi t i qrfe ^qqrq 39 
girq qqf^ q qfqq’ 1 iqjft q%i-‘qf?r ! 3 t^c# q ilf I q qri#^ w ^ I 
% qtfqi qqil qft ifSf # qq ^qq qlft ^m% I m^fl- 

cF^I itit I 

^ur %{ l%«r \\l\\ 


1 P tgt fSt !5i^f \ 



ir ^ ^ ^ % sr^ ^ t 

% ^ 5TO ?!% I ^1 ^ 5rtft 

Trlf" I '^Mi im srflr ?T^r i if^ ^litJTra^ 

\ 1 =^ srf^ 5^^ ^rHt ^ qitcfti 

5 t 'Ti^ t^?:i ^f|^“ ‘s wit «!■’ i i^r ^ ^rf i ^i3 gn't 

«rf^, ^m^fk ^ ^rtfl ^ 1^ 1 1 %50[#. ^^5riri:(fe)=^r# 

^rgi wtfl ^<T57T I? 1 Wf ^kii ^ri^sp ^ 

!■ 5iHt I ^ ^ i?ft 

wft^ tr^ I M w^irr* I t mg\%^ H 

ml^ ^ ^SkK ^ I IWTft mm >?T*ft ^ ^ ^ ^ sfri 

wf| 'irsn^rT?!^ pr, ^ Mir i ^ 1^ wo^^isrrCir #f 
3?T#r_ I ^1% 5^?T ^^?tr 1^ ^?fT i ^ ^ ^3?^: 3 f??vtj sttt M?rf 

srpr i? ^ #?![ wr st?? M^rf, w ^or 

im' \ ^ I 

ji ^m\;^ ! ^ ^ 51 : ks^ ^i^tt 1’ ^ '3^1^ 

|:%4 ?:i^ ^rrf 3rm% ft^ ?|#-’#il JT?ri i; ^ i? ^ 

:gf, it ?rTC^ *rrt ft ^5P ^ ^fcr ??f(t ^or sra^r^’ 1 » 1 [ ^,<i%-4^ ] 

cfsn ^i ^ ?nf^ xTOT t?%^ q-^TSTf m 5iT^IW 

ajjpft f%^T f I irsrrfi: w ^ ^ir ’ti% ;5?rarr 

» srJTTJT 5 jir ?inft i * 1^5 «H?r ^i|r?r ^it sn^Bffl: 1 €t f«ari 

?r# 5j;!^ TO^ft, ^Ir 3 '^’Tsrf ¥3 ^srir 5|fir i%ir n 3iwf’ \ ^ \ 

?rsrr ^ '^^rr^R M I ri ^ ^ rrct f%^r i%?r ^qx^, q; jx^ik 

3q3rri^’ I #3!^ m qtM- ‘^cr^T-^R'Jr^ #qr^ ^srfeqfKf ^T ‘rpft ^%'jpr fRc 
q%3, ^nt ilf%3qT 33^31 qf f 371 # gn<^ i ^ 

u ?T 1 T%^TR itiq q^3 fsqft 3;qT%^, ^ 3 qf qW?T WJT n 3qR^ 

I ‘i l [ 

3«rr M rH 4mst^. ^ Ir- sr^rfr r# M w^ ^ m 

3q?^ I ^ «? ^ %, 3t 3|* f^RT 3qi# ^ qf^r ^T^T W I ^o | [ ] 

n q^fTO srif \\ 

3« n f ^;flT^?TTt tffft^?TT^?IT5Tfri^ \\ 

%fl Mtr: ^qf pt qsqqR ^Htx ‘M ^ ! g^ ^ srgwM |tf ir 
I m ^qt- ‘f i^nrs^ir, qqqt ^Iggf q# %q fg tff nit i 
^ ^i q3J nn ^rt^t q^sft ^rftqi et^ l | qg-^ crj% ntmtit 

1 P 3qiq fft I 2 P I ~ 


3W ^ I 5fr^ witwR 1^ Tiswr 

^ 1^ wsJff^ff I Iw if® f ^sft ar^^ t^gr^rr |f^ 'T^f I ^ 
gsr^ft 'Ti^ 'ftf’srr i ^ ii^t i ?n(t 

'TR^, ^^-?n:%® ?T?:ai »n?:^ i q% | 'stt#, 1^ 'srg^i', 

^T«fi3 '^5? >f;?n<)r, li^ fl€t® sr^rioT 'ftt, ^ ^ s 

^ !^Tf^ 5iT?r ^ ?tt^ sns^ i »# 

ii %WT sr%?TM H ^ ft ^ 1 IBt % %f ^ ^ I «7i ^ f8f 

'?ft '35=Ji# ^ mi l^igf wfi: srro^ I p ^«ft *7Tsr^ w 

5TT5^ I »? mi sM^ 1 ir m mm ^ mi ^ mtm % » ^ u 

n ’^mt ^ If 

^^sr^or 1^*1 ‘5f5r I mi ir ^ mi ¥fT?:?r-<im'«J'<mi^ 

m^ mmi %’ t ?RTf mmm%mt sr^ ^ ^ 

|tf ? 1^ TTfm^ ? w ^ 'ftsm ? mmm ^ swm ^ 

t- q; ^rrfe M i thrift ^ sstf TOir- «s 

mm%^ ?Tt^ M 5Ej#5Tf^ %, ^ mm% it 

sri^ %?r ^ ttf ? I VI [ V,^ -i ] 

mm iif^ %-% I i[^r jm T.m i?r mm 

5iirniT I *3'^— 

wm # im w ? ii 

^ nar^r^w^ ^ ^ ^ dt » J [ V,? S-'R? ] 

^sn ^ Trrfl %^- #e# ^ 

mm% m am, ^t?i mm srn^ ^ B- mmi 

^rt^c 1%^? fr 5iin ? » 

UiCv,r^-X8 3 

^sn f ^ ^ r^ mm mm ’ft^, ^ w mm *&% »? mrm 

^DT ^ 511^ I ?? I [ 3 

% ®rTTfe m^ ^ 1 5rsn m^ ar^i^sft ?ft^ m^ 4?it 

5# «f| ^TTwir ?Tt I ^ ’ftt, mm: mxm ^ «« 

^ I i ?Tife mmt^ mm ^rif# srg i ^ amfe m^ <fbit, 5i| w »ft«ft, ^ i 
^ H-^ I [ o 3 


M ^ 7T5r=^3?^ ^it f^?T 3f;<TTdfl i ^fr^f ^ 

•siqrt^, q-f^ tti qlir arWi V i ‘^?r ! 

?3 ^i % 5 nf^ ?(fvr^ 3 , ir m i ^ ^ri^r’^-qjf^^rqr q;i. 

^rmi % l ^ ^^Ccif w# - % 

5 ^ !■ ?RR 5 ^ 1: 1 ST^ ^ ^wqi srw % Itf sFr^rar 

m% !■ '?i?n^# m.^ ^^\k I wrg i \ 

f^?T?iT iiClr, I i:# «rt i 

% I ^ w ^ ^r^rrg l^gr !rr^#cft sit i frr ^r^^if i ^?rr- 

fRT’TS If I ^ 5ltf|2fi ft#i[ I %5l> If 

18^^, ^ HT^sft ^nsf^ ^^i:{|5r i l:ar ^ ^ntifl^Mf 

^ ’TfSr It *5^ TT^i^fTT I ^(ot f 3i!|d i ?rrct 
OTTf 1 ^ It 'TT3^, ^flt ?T^i:sr fit srr^ i q% 

^ sr !0 ^1 ^i:sfi' ^ I m%. %# It ^fit i ^ 

^ mjitx Trciq^4?r ’i# jmfe^ i ^ wt 

15 ^31 mxM. 1 1 wm\ Itfi m. 3iRir ^t ^5 It^n ^mi i 

l^n ^jft, % ?r|f, ?!?: t "nfft^ i 

?rt^ f {31 ^3^ d^T ^ITft I t# 713^1 It^ff q>Kor fif, ^ 

^^rwntf f=^ra q>i ‘3ii?r ^^ril €t finig 

^ % * 2 ’ #sr f^?ri ^1 m, ^ 

28 ^?r m ^{DTi #, f^’ 1 ^71 w'f7riiT?nt #71^71^ f^^TRI'iTRr ^f’rt i 

1^1 ^1 fw I mM ‘gw ! t -f^lt I ^^1 

qjt'j- ‘^r ’ 11 % i?3i I?! TEilt^T: %, ^rn; ^t^rgr nwor fq» tw, fqi 
t, ^ If il 3 i? Tirlt nT^ w^ %, I %fgf 3 rr, 7^3% tt 3%’ i '?§ Hfr ’srt 
I Ifgf WT#, ’Twr f^wr Tm'^f 'i^% fl^T?r nfTWH” 1 ^ i % |f% sr^iw 
25 31731 37%%^ 31% 3135 37 37^, 3?rft 31% 1 %3F3r 5l6'7:3r 

wit 33' wgt I 7% 33^1, ?;% ^fl 37Tf, ^3 =^3% '31^ !■ 33 371^ 

STWI^r 3175%, t3 3133^ '33^7: 37^13%, ^5331 ^ 3% f3% | I 33^ 
31375% f%3lt 3f3 %3| 3^r %t, J ^ 5Cr3'3% 7:R3T% 33% 3t I ^ 3# 

3^1 33% 3rf3% zm f,%3, % 3t%3- ‘35€ ! ^3331 713137? t%, 3333T3- 

38 313 31'% ?ff %f% %%3, ^ f7[Tf7;| %?I| ^553 ^ 3113 ^311* 

3% I % 3%!: 3f , f 3 , >31^ S37f, srfir %fS 3% |% ^1313 31% %?, % 

^3Ti%3 l>3lt I 3tt IIS3r 31^75 %3 373? %’ | Iff ^1337 333 313# 

77331%, 713% 3t, 7t3F% 71931 % 3f , 13, 335 3% 3% f% 33%, 

®r%31 %%%, I 3 I t7T^, Sri3i3% 3113 %t #75^ 33331 ^9%, Sfllt^^iafTJ 
» t3| 3f%73r 3%, % #t 7# 9113 ^ 311 ^ I I itl# it ^3 3R3 #3 


I % l^rgT f?fT ^ #^f^ SI^j ?t ^5 5 ^^, w, w 1st 

^T I 'SfTT sj-fq?; ^?:gTj ^mf %— ‘tt# SJW^?, 

*srr ?Tr^ I fri# ssrrt^r ?’ 1 tt^ * 5 ^ 1 ^ »Tni?rf 

JTfTf^, 5M, ^wi ’ll =^1^ I#, 53'# %^?rr^'Er 

trd, ^?r srt, 'sri#, iji w 37 ^^ TiK^r 5 M 1 ^ 'rfSr s 

JsrCt^ ^wrt 1 ^ >7fl:^ I «? ^ ^|, ^?r 'sr’jrmr 

JT^^t I ^q'^gr 57^ «nflr ?T^t 1 

grrc ^itr %^g?r %t Rw^ft Rftgnr 1 5 t^sr- 

iCT'f^ 3T^t ^t '^ 3 ^ ^^7^5 %— ‘^rfft ! g ^ s^ftfi- ^ 1 , ?r# ^^?R[sr 

SSf I i f^r ^ g"R I l? TTW I ^ ?TTf^ ^ ^ J » 

qf^ ?Tt^^ ^ 7T I ^ ?r# ^Rg, W^ 351 R srf 

ii^ort ?TW ?nt 1^ I q-3t tr^ ^ ^f, grg^r srrft, ^w( Triwig frerqg 
27^ I TT^l R5r, qj's^, spq- srftr €t ^ ! i 

^T# f%fr 5TT^ I « I [ 3 

cTSTT, ^ ^?r ^?T ^Pt q-OTf h^^Ir qt^ Rqf, ^ i ^ R^I ,5 

^TT R Rml I ^ I [ M,<i6 ] 

RRr, ^ R 5 I ^ qfsTRr RTg| 9T%^ ^RRsf} q^ RTCRJT, ^ RT^ ^ 

R?3^^ %r ^ ^ I I [ V,<J<l-So 3 

Rsrr, sTjjfrqRi^lt rtri^ 1 ^ j ^ q R?r It 

RTfd 351 R75|Rf i^r f%# q^it I I [ v,s^-<is? 3 a 

\\ ^ 5 # 0 

U ^fk '^W^^TRsrij It 

^Ri qqnt 1%RR7: w lit m ^i^RRf qstqr ^ %- ‘^^rt I % 

srgRsg ^ ^k’ I ^qiRT lt#~ ‘It rr^ ^ Rf ^nrt It 2 s 

R^Rt ItRR 1^1’ 1 kw^ ^%RT ^RT % - ItR^tif 3Ff 1® WS^R § ®riRir 
Ik t^R Rii I ^RRi qsTf^ ^Ikf ^RqRT qtlt-- kt % srgRss % rIwr i f 

RTRR RR^ ^R'JRg kRR i;lt 1 Itt^ RRk rI RR^T ?J^ ^It; ^ 

snit RT^'^ ^R qilt qq^ i RtRit i %Rf^ 3R rtsU, I ^ sqrk r?r 
R RR 3 lk® ^ ^JRSlt qft R^T I R Rf RflR^ ^ 'RRI 3 * 
^ qr STRR 1 I It srR5T it% It RtRR It R?r ttf, It SR RRRffl Itf 

^'t kqqr kgqqlt r |rt ii [ 3 

II f k iRqTRRt^ q»RRq3t ii 

1 p fJTt fn\ 1^ Ritr Rid, 5^ ^qqri 2^ 3Pi^^ 
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3^ I ‘TOT S 3fr^ -•?=«■ ^ ^ f?f^r^ i 

'isff srror? srf i ^f?f 3 5nf?r ^ 

sns^t; t srsSr^ l ^ 

^*iPTf # TO^t I TTif ‘55r 1 I «?§ sr^TT^ TTf, ig^, 
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INDEX OF ALL THE PROPER NAMES. 


TEis is an alphabetical list of all the proper nameSj in their Sanskrit formj occurring in 
the Bhurtakhyana of Haribiiadnn The Devanagari numbers refer to the chapters and gathis 
of the Prakrit tes:t. The English numerals refer to the pages of “The Dhiirtakhyana : A Critical 
Study*, included in this volume# Thus this Index will help the reader to spot the required name 
in the Prakrit text, and also to refer to the critical remarks etc* about it in the Study. 
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THE SIN6HI JAIN SERIES 

X. Prabandhaeitminani of Merutimgaeaiya (a. d. 1S06): Part I, Text in Sanskrit 
with Variants, an Appendix and Indices of Stanzas. This is an important 
collection of stories, legends and anecdotes connected with kings like 
Vikranaarka, Bhoja, Kumarapala etc. and anthor-poets like Siddhasena, Maglia, 
Dhanapala etc. Critically edited with various research accessories by 
JinaTijaya Muni. Demy quarto pp. 12 + 136. Price Eupee.s 3 - 12 - 0 , 

2 . Purdtana-Prabandha-Smigmha: This is a noteworthy collection of manj' old 

Prabandhas similar and analogous to the matter in the Prabandhaeintamaui. 
Authentically edited with Indices of Verses and Proper Names, a shoi’t 
Introduction in Hindi describing the Mss. and materials used in preparing 
this part and with plates by JinaVijaa'a Muni. Demy cptarto pp. 15+ 
32 + 156+8. Price Rupees 5-0-0. 

3 . Prabcmdhacintdmani (Complete Hindi Translation): A complete and correct 

Hindi translation is given in this volume, so as to enable the purely Hindi- 
knowing public to grasp fully the contents of the original. The translator is 
Pandit Hajariprasad Dwivedi, Acarya, Hindi Deptt. VisVabharati, S'antiniketan. 
Along with the translation has been given an exhaustive Introduction in 
Hindi by the General Editor, Muni Jina Vijayaji, which contains useful 
material for the proper understanding of the text. Demy quarto pp. 12 + 
12+156. Price Rupees 3-12-0. 

6 . P»'a&a«£i/iaA:os'ffl of Eajas'ekharasuri ( A. D. 1849): Parti, Text in Sanskrit with 

Variants, Appendices and Alphabetical Indices of stanzas and all Proper Namea 
This gives twentyfour biographical Prabandhas dealing with celebrities of 
ancient India such as Bhadrabahu, Mallavadi, Haribhadra, Satavahana, 
Vastupala etc. Critically edited in the original Sanskrit from good old Msa 
with Variants, Hindi Translation, Notes and elaborate Introduction etc. by 
Jina Vijaya Muni. Demy quarto pp. 8+8 + 136+14. Price Rupees 4-0-0. 

7 . Devananda-Mahakavya of Meghavijayopadhyaya ( Sam. 1727 ) : This is a Sanskrit 

poem in ornate style composed as a Samasya-purti incorporating some line or 
the other, in each verse, from the S'is'upalavadha of Maghi. In its seven 
cantos, it presents a biography of Vijayadevasuri who was honoured by both 
Akbar and Jehangir. Critically edited from an old Ms. with Notes, Index and 
Hindi Introduction, summary etc. by Pt. Bechardas J. Doshi. Demy quarto 
pp. 8+16+80, Price Rupees 2-12-0. 

8 . Jama Ta'rhabhdm of Yas'ovijaya (a, D. 1624-1688): It is a manual of Nyaya 

dealing with Pramana, Naya and Niksepa. Edited by Pt, Sukhalalji 
Sanqhavi with his Tatparyasamgraha Vrtti and an Introduction in Hindi. 
Super Royal 8 vo pp, 8+8+14+78. Price Rupees l-12-:0. 
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9 . Pfammmiitndmsa of Hemaeandracirp : This is a treatise on Nyaj^a left incomplete 
perhaps by the author himself. It propounds the Jaina point of view after 
reviewing the tenets of other systems. Edited with a, valuable Introduction 
and stiir more valuable Notes in Hindi by Pt. Sukhalaui Sanghavi and 
Pts. Mahendeakumaea and Malavania. Super Eoyal Svo pp. 8+16 + 56 + 
76+1M+36. Price Eupees 5-0-0, 

lo: VmcUmtirihakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri ( A. D. 1332 ) : Parti, Text in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit wdth Variants, .and an Alphabetical Index of all Proper Names. This 
w’-ork gives a description of nearly 60 holy places together with tlie names of 
their founders etc. ; and thus forms a sort of guide-book or gazetteer of Jaina 
sacred places of India of the 14th Oentuiy. It contains valuable information of 
historical and topographicab interest. Critically edited wdth Variants/Notes 
and elaborate Introduction etc. by Jina Vijaya Muxi. Demy ciu.arto pp. 
8 + 16+114+14. Price Eupees 4-4-0. 

11. The Life of Eemaeandracarya : The eminent German orientalist, Dr. G. Biililer, 

wrote in 1889, an epoch-making essay in German on Hemacandra ( a. d. 
1088-1173 ) who occupies a place of honour in Indian literature. This essay is 
a fine model of hi,storical research ; and, as such, for the benefit of English 
knowing readers, it has been translated here into English by Dr, Manie.4E 
Patel. Demy quarto pp. 16+104. Price Eupiees 3-8-0. 

12 . Ahalanlia-Qrcmthatraymi comprising Laghiyastrayam with Svopajna-vrtti, Nyaya- 

vinis'caya and Pramanasamgraha : Tliese are three noteworthy Nyaya works 
of Akalahkadeva ( c. A. D. 720-780), the last two being brought to light for 
the first time. Edited with Critical Notes, Variant Eeadings, Introduction 
[in Hindi] and Indices etc, by Pt. Mahendeakumaba. Super Eoyal 
8 vo pp. 8 + 14+118 + 184+60. Price Eupees 5-0-0. 

13 . Prabhamkacarita oi Prabhacandraearya (a. d, 1277): Parti, Text in Saaski’i, 

with Variants and Indices of stanzas and all Proper Names. It presents in 
ornate style the traditional biographies of twenty eminent personalities 
including reli^ous teachers like Vajrasvami, authors like Haribhadra and 
Hemacandra and poets like Manatunga who have contxibuted to the glory of 
Jainism and the Jaina church. Critically edited from many old Mss. with 
Notes, Index and Hindi Introduction by Jina Vijaya Muni. Demy quarto 
pp. 10+6+226. Price Rupees 6 - 0 - 0 . 

14 . Bhamieandra-caritra of Siddhicanclra Upadhyaya: This is a remarkable composition 

of Sanskrit litaratui'e in which an able pupil, namely, Siddhicandra has 
chronicled, without the least exaggeration, acts of social and religious service 
rendered by his great Guru Bhanucandra, It i,s not only a biography of 
the Guru but also an autobiography of the pupil, both of wdiom had connections 
with and were honoured at the Moghul court by Akbar and Jehangir, 
The English Introduction by the Editor is a rich mine of historical information. 
Critically edited from a single rare Ms. with elaborate Introdnction, Summai-y, 
Appendices, Indices eta by M. D. Desai. Demy quarto pp. 8+12+104+68. 

. Price Rupees 6 ^ 0 . 
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15 * ■ This is a systematic maaaal 
of Jaina epistemology. The Hmdi Iixtrodiiction the editor is a brilliant 
Jaina theory of knowledge in the back-ground of Indian 
' m The Sanskrit Text ' edited with Introduction, Notes and Index 

Pi SoKHLAnAJi. SAKaHATi/.Pi Dalsxjkh M^waku and Pta. Hiea 
Etoiaei Devi. Super Royal Svo pp. 12 + 8+84 + 136. Price Rupees 3-8-0. 

16. BfhatJmtMJcos'a of Harisenacarya : The work contains a number of narratiye 
tales— as many as 157— on all sorts of subjects including folk-tales and 
parables which inculeate religio-moral principles of Jainism and glorify men 
of religion and aseetie heroes. They have been selected from the clitierent 
strata of Jaina literature. The Introduction which is exhaustive and 
illuminatingv evinces mature erudition of the editoi% It is the first of its 
kind in so far as it presents an outlinear survey of Jaina Kathanaka literature 
in the back-ground of Indian literature. The Sanskrit text is critically edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Indices by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, m. a., d. Litt. 
Super Royal 8vo pp. 20 + 128+402. Price Rupees 12-0-0. 

17* Jainapustalmpms^astisarngraha: Vol. 1. The work contains 111 Pras'astis and 
544 colophons, attached at the end of the ancient palm-leaf manuscripts of the 
Jaina and other works. They throw enormous light on the historical 
facts, social conditions, the Kulas, Ganas and Gacehas of the Jainas. 
Their historicalimportance is on a par with that of the inscriptions and the 
copperplates. Critically edited with an informative Introduction and ten 
Appendices by Acharya JiNA Vijaya Muni. Demy quarto pp. 20+180, 
Price Rupees 6-8-0. 

18. DImrtahhydna: The Original Prakrit Text of Haribhadrasuri, Sanskrit metrical 

Version of Saiighatiiaka, an Qld-Gujarati Prose Rendering; also an elaborate 
Critical Essay on the Dhurtakhyana by Dr. A. N, Upadhye; Critically edited 
by Acharya Jina Vijaya Muni. This is a unique satire in Indian Literature, 
remarkable for its originality of thought and plot. De luxe edition, Ledger 
Papeiv Super Royal 8 VO pp. 8+24+56+70. Price Rs. 5-8-0, Bombay 1944, 

. 'X' , . 

[To be Shortly out] 

19. Kathakos'apraJcaramm of JinesVarasui-i : The Prakrit Text with Sankrit com- 

mentary, Critically edited by Scharya Jina Vijaya Muni. The commentary 
contains many Prakrit stories, which illustrate various religious virtues and are 
interesting from the sociological point of view. The tales are a fine specimen 
of Prakrit narrative literature. 

20. Yit^ciprcidhanci-guTV&vaU, This is a gurvavali which is unique in Indian Annals 

inasmuch as it records the year-to-year events in tlie lines of outstanding 
Jcharyas of Kharatara gaccha, from the 11th to 14 th century A. D. It is 
written in simple and popular Sanskrit. Critically edited by Scharya Jina 

Vijaya Muni. • 

21. Ki(imt%rapdlcic<iHt'i'C!i So/tYigTaha: This is a collection of some unpublished 

■prabmidlm connected with the life and times of the great Gurjara King, 
Kumarapala of the Chalukya dynasty. They unfold a great deal of fresh 
historical material. Critically edited with Index etc by Acharya Jina 

Vijaya Muni. 


I 


2:^. of Udayapl’abha : This is a styastie kavya in 

Sanskrit celebrating the reKgious activities of Tastupala, the great minister 
of the Gui’jara King Viradhavala, and the patron and lover of fine arts 
& literature. The author is not only a contemporary but also the religious 
preceptor of Vastnpala. Critically edited with various Indices etc. by Muniraj 
S'ri PphyavijayaJI 

23. EmiMirnum ami other Kdvyas etc. This volume contains jarious poems &> 

Pras'astis written by authors who flourished at the time ofYastupala. Kirti-. 
kaumudi of Somes Vara, Sukrtasamkirtana"mahaka\ya of Aiisimha, Sukrta* 
kirtikallolini of Udayaprabha and Vastupalapras'astis of Naracandra, Naren- 
draprabha, Jayasimha etc. Included in this volume are a superb supplement of 
the Dharmabhyudayamahakavya. Critically edited by Muniraj S ri Punya 
VIJAYAJI. . ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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